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THE RENAISSANCE OF WAR. 


No race on earth ever had such a childhood as the Greeks. Indeed, 
this wonderful people can only be compared to one of the children of 
fairy-tale around whose cradle stood bright beings each with some gift 
of priceless value. Legends, which are usually but the nursery-tales 
of nations, took the form of allegories glowing with life and poems as 
sad and tender as the songs of Keats. 

There is one tale which relates the struggle of Hercules with the 
giant Anteus. The earth-born giant received new strength every time 
he touched the earth, and the hero was compelled to hold his antagonist 
in his arms until his mighty strength was exhausted. This allegory, 
for such I regard it, has been in my mind when thinking of that revi- 
val of letters and art, that step of the human intellect from out the 
shadows of the Middle Ages usually called the Renaissance. For 
it is undeniable that the impulse came from below, and not from 
above. The spirit of the renaissance was essentially of the earth. It 
aimed at making the most of life and the most of this world, whereas 
early Christianity had had little sympathy with art and letters, for they 
were against her. The pencil of Apelles and the chisel of Praxiteles 
had been chiefly employed in illustrating tales which she devoutly 
believed the work of the Evil One, and in giving form to conceptions 
which, while they embodied ideal grandeur and beauty, were in her 
eyes only graven images. The stern asceticism of Zeno and the rose- 
crowned philosophy of Epicurus alike scorned the squalid sect. It was 
emphatically a democratic religion, a hard-working, practical, somewhat 
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grim faith looking upon worldly advantages with distrust and human 
dignities with contempt. If this world were merely a preparation for 
the next, a place of trial and temptation, of what value its rewards and 
its pleasures? It were better to escape its snares by withdrawing from 
it altogether and spend life in meditation and prayer. Hence the her- 
mits and the monasteries, Simeon Stylites and Saint Anthony. It was 
the spirit of other worldliness that looked askance at nature and fell to 
counting its beads. It was when men began to think earnestly of this 
life, and to trouble themselves very little about the next, that art and 
letters revived. Take the English renaissance from Chaucer to Shake- 
speare, what is its distinguishing feature? Reality! It dealt with life, 
with earth, with human nature. It spoke the language of the people. 
It told of their homely pleasures. It voiced their complaints. It 
lashed the greedy knaves in cowl and gown who fattened on them. It 
was the literature of a yeomanry, and the gap between these sturdy 
freemen and the cringing, starving peasantry of the continent is meas- 
ured by Crécy and Poictiers and Agincourt. I believe that in this 
intellectual movement we must seek the renaissance of war. Turn from 
the chronicles of Froissart to the Canterbury Tales, and the rustic verses 
of Piers Ploughman, and you have passed from the knight and the 
noble and the man-at-arms to the people, and there never was from the 
day when the myriads of Asia fled before the contingents of the Greek 
cities to the day when the levies of republican France repelled a conti- 
nent in arms, a really great army that had not a people behind it. Two 
of the most illustrious soldiers of antiquity, one of them perhaps the 
greatest genius that ever conducted war, fell before this irresistible power 
of ideas. Pyrrhus, after winning by technical skill victories as ruinous 
as defeats, recognized the hopelessness of conquering a people, and drew 
off the shattered remnants of his gallant Epirots to find in an obscure 
death the fitting end of his baleful and barren career. Hannibal, after 
maintaining by his marvelous genius an army patchworked out of a 
dozen nationalities for twenty years in an enemy’s country, fell at last, 
not before Marcellus, not before Fabius, not even before Scipio, but before 
the spirit that thanked Varro after the most disastrous of all the defeats 
that Rome sustained, because he had not despaired of the republic. 

A review of the military art previous to the great intellectual impulse 
may throw some light on the question how far its revival was due to 
that movement. The art of war had made considerable progress among 
the ancients. The petty states of Greece had in their interminable 
wars developed what we would call a national militia. These little 
states have filled so large a page in the history of the human race that 
we habitually forget how small they were. It is hard to realize that 
Athens, the.mother of arts and letters, the cradle of liberty, the source 
from whence has come directly or indirectly every creation of the human 
intellect, and every gleam of human fancy, was a city about the size of 
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Boston, and the territory of Attica about half the size of Rhode Island. 
In those miniature states the whole drama of existence was acted. From 
the most irresponsible tyranny to the wildest dreams of equality the 
experiment of government was tried. In literature no phase of thought 
or feeling was left untouched from the thunder of Demosthenes, the 
sombre grandeur of Aischylus, and the billowy roll of Homer to the 
plain sense of Socrates, and the riotous laughter of Aristophanes. 
The most abstruse problems of existence were attacked, and the world 
continued for about eighteen centuries to reason after the method fol- 
lowed by the Greek philosopher. In such communities war was a 
personal question in a sense that can hardly be realized in this day of 
great nationalities. Imagine a war between two of our States, or better 
still, between two counties of one of our great States. Stretch that out 
over thirty years and you can form some idea of the Peloponnesian 
war. Success meant to each individual the transfer of the war from 
his own doors to the territory of his enemy, an opportunity for plunder, 
and the pleasure of avenging his individual wrongs upon foes whom 
he personally knew and correspondingly hated. Defeat meant destruc- 
tion to his vines and olives, death for bimself, and slavery for his family. 
Consequently nearly every able-bodied man was a soldier, and Sparta 
was an instance of a state where every aim and energy were bent to one 
end, to make a nation of warriors. Singleness of purpose is rarely 
without its reward, and versatility is apt to realize the truth of the old 
saying about Jack of all trades. The genius of Pericles might post- 
pone but it could not avert the subjugation of the country of Parrhasius 
and Phidias, of A®schylus and Euripides, of Socrates and Plato, any 
more than the philippics of Demosthenes could stop the Macedonian 
phalanx. This national militia, uniformly successful against the 
heterogeneous rabble of the Eastern kings, and well enough when 
opposed to similar armies, succumbed entirely to the striking and orig- 
inal tactics of Macedonian Philip. This great king, who could organize 
and assimilate as well as conquer, brought to perfection the phalanx, 
the most successful effort in the direction of solidity and momentum. 
With its massive formation, its projecting pikes and serried shields, its 
ability to face in any direction, and its consequent indifference to its 
flanks and rear, it seemed irresistible in attack and impregnable in 
defense. The problem of war appeared for a time to be solved. 

But in a neighboring country another civilization was developing. 
Inferior to the Greeks in imagination, in creative power, in subtlety in 
taste, producing in literature and art only imitations, a Virgil who 
was a feeble echo of Homer, and a Terence who was a half Menander, 
the Romans were superior in the virtues which make states great,— 
patriotism and truth. Their system of war was a reflex of their national 
characteristics. Painstaking, thorough, and systematic, they taught 
their citizens to emulate noble deeds, and prepared them, by athletic 
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exercises and by the inculcation of an intense, narrow, arrogant pa- 
triotism, for great achievements. They marched distances and carried 
weights the mere mention of which makes the modern back ache. After 
the most toilsome marches they never failed to fortify their camps with 
a ditch and palisade. From the necessities of the Greeks, whose task 
had been to hold the outworks of civilization against swarming barba- 
rians, had sprung a system mainly defensive. The Romans, audacious, 
aggressive, absorbing, planters of colonies and conquerors of the world, 
adopted a formation essentially offensive, flexible, yet strong as a chain 
of steel. The one was the embodiment of solidity, the other the 
expression of motion. Each was characteristic of the highest physical 
culture in its direction, and both bore intellectual marks in common, 
arrangement, unity, distribution of force, by which individual courage 
and agility were made subsidiary to general action. Each recognized 
the value of infantry, and gave it even more than its proper preponder- 
ance, for both were inclined to relegate the cavalry arm to barbarian 
nations, among whom the best riders of the world have usually been 
found. The choicest cavalry of the Greek armies were the Thracian 
and Thessalian horse, and although the Romans constituted the knights 
one of the three great political classes, still, at the time when their sys- 
tem reached its highest development, they had grown to depend chiefly 
upon foreigners. The result was the Roman cavalier had all the vices 
of a privileged class without the virtues of a soldier, as witness Phar- 
salia, where the high-born knights of Pompey fled in dismay before 
the veteran Gauls and Germans, who made up the cavalry of the victor. 
The Greek and Roman systems were fairly pitted against each other at 
Cynocephalz, and one fierce battle established the superiority of the 
legion. The phalanx, which had been irresistible when crushing its 
way through the dense yet disorderly ranks of the Asiatics, was still 
practically impregnable upon level ground. Here it was forced to fight, 
where'its close formation was broken by the inequalities of the ground, 
against flexible lines, made up of subdivisions posted checkerwise, with 
considerable intervals. These lines, being free to move in any direction, 
would open as the unwieldy mass of the phalanx came on to close 
around it like waves around the laboring vessel, while into the gaps, 
which opened where the ground was uneven, dashed the legionaries, 
and the phalanx once broken, the superiority of the Roman arms in 
individual contest was apparent. The long eighteen-foot Macedonian 
pike, so formidable when projecting from a mass sixteen files deep, so 
unwieldy at close quarters, and the small round shield, were ill fitted 
to contend, in hand-to-hand fight, with the pilum, that formidable jave- 
lin with its three-foot iron head, the sharp, double-edged short sword, 
and the long oval shield, which protected the entire person. 

Probably Macaulay had this very battle in his thoughts when he 
placed in the mouth of the blind seer Capys the stirring lines,— 
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“Hurrah for the good weapons 

That keep the war god’s land ! 

Hurrah for Rome’s stout pilum 
In a strong Roman hand! 

Hurrah for Rome’s short broadsword, 
That through the thick array 

Of leveled spears and serried shields 
Hews deep its gory way !’’ 


The legion reached its highest development during the Gallic wars 
in the hands of the all-gifted Cesar. I question whether, in the vir- 
tues of a soldier, loyalty to his standard, intelligent performance of 
duty, cheerful endurance of hardship, and fiery courage, this army has 
ever been equaled. The next generation saw the summit of the Roman 
power, but the process of decay had begun. Party strife and civil war 
had undermined patriotism, conquest had made luxury familiar, and the 
nation which was wont to claim for itself the virtues that conquered 
the world, while proudly admitting its inferiority in the arts that adorn 
peace, was now found copying the vices of barbarians. War became 
distasteful to the wealthy, and, although the numbers of the legion 
were doubled, its quality deteriorated. Slaves, freedmen, and for- 
eigners were admitted to its ranks. The Pretorian Guard from being 
a corps d’élite became first the tool and then the master of tyrants, and 
finally put up the sovereignty of the world at auction. The end came 
when the tide of Northern emigration rolled over the natural barriers, 
against which it had been chafing for centuries. The structure of civ- 
ilization, rotten to its foundations, sank at once, and over the capital 
of the world settled that blackness of desolation which overshadowed 
the fairest part of earth’s surface. Dire was the destruction wrought by 
this living wave frothing white with plumes, gleaming with countless 
spears. Ghastly was the wreck of the old world as it emerged from the 
turbid waters. Gone the works and monuments of wealth, the treasures 
of art, the products of intellect, institutions, manners, customs, lan- 
guage. Faith alone survived, conquering the conquerors, and for five 
centuries humanity groped by the feeble glimmer of church and creed. 
Happily, force is indestructible, matter eternal. Life is the law of na- 
ture, and in her great processes disintegration and decay are to creation 
and fertility what the seed-time is to the harvest. This is as true of 
the moral as of the physical universe. From the floods come vigor and 
luxuriance. From the decay of institutions, the dissolution of nations, 
the death of religions, come progress and light. The heresy of yester- 
day is the belief of to-day, and the truism of to-morrow and the un- 
known and forgotten thoughts of a million minds have their product 
in the immortality of one. 

From the forests and morasses of Germany the wild tribes brought 
the germs of a new civilization, and these had a better chance to take 
root and flourish, falling upon a soil made fallow by the uprooting of 
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existing institutions, than if they had been cast amid the rank growth 
of a rotten society. These were a love of rational liberty, a fierce intol- 
erance of oppression, and a belief in the dignity of woman. The love 
of liberty was. not peculiar to them, but the practical character of that 
love was peculiar. Other nations had been deluded by the name of free- 
dom. They had clung to the substance. Others had sought equality 
in a pure democracy utterly barren of good works. They were essen- 
tially hero-worshipers (and hero-worshipers are apt to be hero-pro- 
ducers), but demanded and obtained the right to manage their individual 
affairs in their own way. These characteristics remain unto this day, 
and he who studies the growth of English institutions, slowly ‘“ broad- 
ening from precedent to precedent,” and then turns to the French revo- 
lution with the fooleries of the Theophilanthropists, the crimes of the 
“ Mountain,” the dreams of visionaries, and the constitutions of pedants, 
appreciates the difference between the Teutonic and the Latin idea of 
liberty. But their chief glory lay in their estimate of woman. Among 
these tribes, hardly removed from the savage state, she was awarded a 
far higher relative place than in the civilizations of Egypt, of Greece, 
or of Rome. It is to the Teutonic idea that we owe the institution of 
chivalry, which in an age of brutal violence constituted itself the pro- 
tector and avenger of helplessness. Chivalry was the formulation of 
the social idea of the Middle Ages as the Feudal was of the political, 
and in accordance with the dictum of Burke, that “manners are of 
more importance than laws, for the law touches us but here and there 
now and then, whereas manners give their whole form and color to our 
lives,” we find the civilization of three centuries thoroughly permeated 
by this institution. It had a strongly religious side. From the fifth to 
the tenth century the church and the cloister had been the only protection 
for women. When the ideas brought by the Teutonic tribes from their 
swamps and forests began to spread, men were found to come forward 
as the champions of innocence and weakness. The church warmly 
welcomed this new ally in her good work, and with that marvelous 
faculty for utilizing every impulse and every enthusiasm which has dis- 
tinguished the Roman Church from any other religious organization, 
gave it her sanction. The knight kneeling at the altar solemnly dedi- 
cated himself to the service of the weak and of the oppressed. He was 
to exterminate infidels, advance the cross, be loyal, temperate, chaste, 
and above all faithful to his religion, his feudal superior, and the lady 
of his love. The value of this institution to humanity can hardly be 
overrated. It placed woman where she became an object of almost 
idolatrous worship. It softened hearts and polished manners. Cour- 
tesy became as essential to a true knight as courage. Mercy was 
enjoined, and the practice of ransom, by which the vanquished pur- 
chased his life and liberty from the victor, sordid as it seems to modern 
ideas, was a vast step from death or slavery, which had been the usual 
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lot of the conquered. Among the gay, gallant, quick-witted inhab- 
itants of the south of France, Greeks by descent, with a healthy infu- 
sion of the fiery Frank blood, chivalry nurtured a literature. Under 
these sunny skies, touched by the glow of a Southern sun, the thoughts 
expressed in the soft Romance tongue were largely words of love. To 
the honest animalism of Greek and Roman amatory verse succeeded a 
treatment ideal, mystical, semi-religious, as befitted a being whose smile 
rewarded valiant deeds, for whom life was held cheap, and who had 
been chosen to be the mother of God and the queen of heaven. The 
minstrel was honored above all men, the chosen companion of princes. 
His lays were sung far and wide, and carried to other lands the germs 
of the romance, the parent of those great works which in the wider 
field of fiction will continue for ages to delight and instruct mankind. 
There was a dark side to this picture. The rules of chivalry were 
meant for equals, and the knight who could be so stern to his foe in 
arms, so merciful to the same foe when prostrate and vanquished, so 
courteous to his companions, and so tenderly true to his lady-love, 
thought nothing of slaughtering hundreds of half-armed and starving 
wretches whom misery had driven to revolt against laws designed only 
for gentlemen. The truth is the system of chivalry took account only 
of arms. The church was a career for those whom nature had made 
too weak to bear arms, or too timid to bear them worthily. Women 
were the inspiration of gallant acts, the audience of the martial game 
which was their chief relaxation, and the fairest crowned the victor. 
The minstrel was honored because he sang the deeds of knights. The 
mechanic was useful to make armor, and was protected when it was not 
more convenient to rob him; and even the peasant was necessary, for the 
knight must eat and the earth would not bring forth spontaneously, but 
he had no rights which any properly brought up knight was bound to 
respect. The gendarmerie, or mounted soldiers of chivalry, knights, 
squires, and men-at-arms, were all alike held to owe military service. 
The duration of this service which was the tenure by which they 
held their fiefs from their feudal superiors was about forty days. If 
they were kept in service for a longer time they were supposed to be 
paid. The infantry were simply serfs and dependents, and we rarely 
hear of their being organized. A badly-armed, disorderly rabble, 
they followed the fortunes of their lords, plundering much, and in 
action chiefly useful in dragging out of the press the dismounted or 
wounded cavaliers of their own side, and dispatching with axes and 
daggers those in like plight on the other. Special training was neces- 
sary to enable the knight to bear the immense weight of his armor, 
constantly increasing from the chain-mail of the Norman invaders 
of England, consisting of steel rings sewn upon a leather jerkin, 
to the solid plates of Milan steel, which alone could resist the ter- 
rible arrow of the English archer. This training commenced at an 
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early age. As there was no other career but arms, and education meant 
simply perfection in the martial exercises of the time, youths of birth 
were usually sent away from home, that they might have the advantage 
of the example and tuition of some famous warrior. The baronial 
castle was the school of chivalry. There young gentlemen entered as 
pages and advanced to squires, but from squire to knight promotion 
was only to be won by some service in the field. I fear that in those 
early days influence was not unknown, and that many a stout but im- 
pecunious warrior passed his life as squire, with his gaze as firmly fixed 
on the golden spurs as was ever the eagle eye of a colonel of cavalry 
upon the coveted star. The soldier of chivalry had been prepared for 
war from childhood with a care and thoroughness that far surpassed 
the training of the Grecian hoplites or the Roman legionaries. Every- 
thing that could harden the body or fortify the heart had been done, 
but there the art of war stopped. Elaborate as the setting up of the 
soldier had been, he never got much beyond the school of the soldier. 
His tactics were of the most rudimentary kind, and might be summed up 
in the homely phrase, “pitch in.” After the first rush every knight 
fought for himself. Of the intellectual features common to the Greek 
and Roman systems there remained scarcely a trace. There was much 
of the pomp and pageantry of war, fluttering pennons, glittering armor, 
prancing steeds, and nodding plumes, but of discipline, organization, 
cohesion, a plentiful lack. Take Crécy, for instance, where the flower 
of the French chivalry fought. They were accompanied by a division 
of Genoese cross-bowmen,—the skirmishers of that day,—who were 
sent forward to open the engagement and draw the fire of the English 
archers. These luckless Italians, who were undoubtedly bullied fear- 
fully by these grand nobles, had got their bow-strings wet, which made 
their arrows fall short. The cross-bows always worked slowly, as, 
owing to their great stiffness, the cross-bowman had to put his foot in 
a stirrup on the head of the stock and draw the string with a winch, 
which he worked with both hands. In the mean time the thrifty Eng- 
lish, taking their bows out of the cases where they had been protected 
from the rain, and drawing the cloth-yard arrows to the head, poured 
in such a rapid and deadly shower that the Genoese began to give way. 
Seeing this, the Duke d’Alencgon, who commanded the main body of 
the knights and nobles, called out, ‘‘ Hew me down these vagabonds 
that only encumber our path,” and the chivalry rushed tumultuously 
over the broken ranks of the Genoese, utterly regardless of order, each 
striving to be foremost. The archers, notwithstanding the pointed 
stakes they carried to plant in the ground in front of them, really were 
weak against a well-ordered charge of steel-clad horsemen. But the 
disorder into which the French knights had been thrown in riding 
down their own bowmen enabled the English archers to pour their 
deadly fire into the struggling mass, where every wounded horse added 
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to the inextricable confusion, until the Genoese were thoroughly avenged. 
Seeing the rout of the second, the rear division galloped off, and left to 
a few thousand archers and a handful of knights one of the proudest 
fields that England has won. 

This may be thought rather an extreme instance of the decadence 
of the warlike art, but it was not much better at Poictiers. Nay, in 
one sense it was worse, for while the tactics of the knights were not so 
disorderly, they were even more stupid. At Crécy the Black Prince had 
ordered the handful of knights who surrounded him to dismount, 
where, kneeling and resting the butts of their lances upon the ground, 
they presented a cheval-de-frise immovable and impregnable. The 
French, catching the idea and utterly ignoring the application, dis- 
mounted all their gendarmerie to force the difficult English position, 
thus giving up all the advantages of momentum which had been at- 
tained at such an enormous sacrifice of mobility, and converting a 
formidable cavalry into a clumsy infantry. The result was even more 
disastrous than Crécy, for the French fought desperately, and, although 
they retrieved their reputation, it was at the cost of a captured king, 
an annihilated army, and a ruined country. Again, at Morgarten 
and Sempach, where the flower of the Austrian chivalry were routed 
by the hardy mountaineers of Switzerland, the same arrogant confi- 
dence in themselves and contempt for the enemy were exhibited. And 
what is significant is the fact that these all occurred towards the close 
of the chivalric period, showing both that the tendency of the system 
was downward, and that a new factor was entering into the problem. 
Before discussing the new element, let us take one instance of feudal 
war under its most favorable circumstances. Undoubtedly the typical 
race of the chivalric age were the Normans. Descendants of the North- 
men, they had, under the famous Rollo, or Rou, as the minstrels called 
him, fought their way into the Frankish territories until they were 
bought off by one of the fairest provinces of France. Retaining the 
fiery courage and the love of liberty inherent in the Northern races, 
they were rapidly refined aud purged of the gross vices, gluttony and 
drunkenness, which usually characterize the inhabitants of countries 
cold enough to make the obtaining of food the chief problem of exist- 
ence. Brave, proud, abstemious, intellectual, and cultivated, accord- 
ing to the standard of the times, the Norman was the aristocrat of the 
world, with the usual aristocratic vices, arrogance, cruelty, and contempt 
for the rights of others. 

This great race furnished the ablest man of the feudal age, William 
the Bastard, who formed ar army, wonderful for the time, out of his 
turbulent barons and the adventurers who flocked to his standard when 
Lanfranc, as able a politician as William was soldier, induced the Pope 
to declare a holy war against Harold. With this army he invaded 
England, attacked the Saxons, flushed with their great victory over the 
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combined forces of Tostig, Harold’s recreant brother, and Harold Har- 
drada, one of the typical vikings, destroyed the Saxon army, seized the 
crown, and ruled England with a hand of iron, yet not unwisely in 
that iron age. Yet what a crude war it was! Two obvious courses 
were open to the Saxons, either try to prevent William’s landing or 
attack him in the confusion of debarkation ; or, if too late for that, 
retire into the interior, laying waste the country before the invader, 
exhausting his heavily-armed soldiers, and starving his horses. They 
did neither. Not the faintest effort to resist or hinder his landing. 
The Gauls, who inhabited Britain in Cesar’s day, did better than that. 
The Saxons considerately gave William plenty of room to dispose his 
army and exercise his horses, stiffened up by a sea voyage, and then did 
exactly what he wanted,—offered battle. And what a battle! Wil- 
liam attacks footmen armed with axes and posted behind palisades with 
cavalry, and finds that the chain-armor is no protection against the 
ponderous blows of the axe, and that horses cannot climb a fence. 
Seeing that this is a useless waste of life, he adopts the primitive strata- 
gem of pretending to fly. The Saxons fall into the trap with the same 
confiding and obliging disposition they had shown from the start, and 
one division abandoned the palisades which had served them in such 
stead, slinging their axes, as the chronicles tell us, around their necks. 
One is agreeably surprised to find that they did not leave their axes 
behind them. They are at once attacked on all sides, hemmed in, cut 
off from the intrenchments by the Norman horsemen. Throwing 
themselves into a wedge, their favorite formation, a gallant remnant 
cleave their way back to the intrenchments. Another attack, another 
repulse. Then the same stratagem practiced on another side of the 
intrenchments with the same result. Another division decoyed, sur- 
rounded, cut off, until only the reserve and the body-guard of Harold 
were left. But at sight of this picked body of men, tall, strong, brave, 
in all the glory of Saxon manhood, posted behind palisades higher and 
stronger than any yet seen, and bound together by iron chains, with 
the royal banner of England waving over their heads in the red light 
of the setting sun, William paused aghast. But the small number of 
the defenders and the nearness of the prize urged him on. The Nor- 
man trumpet sounded, and from all parts of the field came spurring 
the chivalry of Normandy, the fiery cavaliers of France, the adven- 
turers and robbers of Europe, drunk with fanaticism, and inflamed by 
the lust of conquest and the hope of plunder. No stratagem now, save 
that William ordered his archers to shoot in the air, so that their arrows 
might fall within the intrenchments. Still the Saxon axe rained its 
fierce blows, but to every knight who fell another succeeded, crowds 
upon crowds, while the Norman arrows fell in death-dealing showers. 
At length the palisades began to yield to the mere weight of numbers, 
and against every weak place came the rush of the snorting and mad- 
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dened chargers. Step by step the English were forced back ; step by 
step the Normans pressed on. Finally, the palisades, crushed, trampled, 
broken, gave way entirely, and the Norman flood surged in, over- 
whelming the few defenders who still fought around the standard. 
Magnificent it undoubtedly was, the death-grapple of gladiators, but it 
was not war from which any principles could be deduced. Compare 
this with Cesar at Alesia, hemming a great Gallic army within its 
intrenchments by one line while holding at bay a relieving army with 
another, meeting every fresh complication with resources that seemed 
boundless, or with the oblique attack of Epaminondas at Leuctra, or 
with Hannibal waging successful war in an enemy’s country with prac- 
tically no assistance from home for twenty years, and you can measure 
the depth of the decline. The truth is the art of war kept about 
abreast with civilization, thereby justifying its claim to be an art, and 
to understand the seeming anomaly that in an age when war was the 
only occupation of mankind it should have been conducted so badly we 
must imbue ourselves with the spirit of the age sufficiently to feel its 
enormous inferiority, tried by an intellectual standard, to the Greece of 
Demosthenes or the Rome of Virgil. It is true it had some glimpses 
of truth unknown to antiquity, and contained the germs of a higher 
civilization, but art depends upon intellectual and not moral conditions, 
and Roland or Tristram ideals of honor and faith would have seemed 
ignorant boors alongside of the depraved Alcibiades, The ancients 
cultivated physical perfection with great care; but they regarded it, as 
they did arms, as part of the equipment of a soldier. When trained 
and armed, the soldier was ready to become part of an organization by 
which this physical prowess and these arms should be employed to the 
best advantage. This organization was the work of the brain, capable 
of extension and improvement, and decided battles even more than 
arms or courage. In the Middle Ages the soldier was more assiduously 
trained, better armed, and protected by the most complete defensive 
armor imaginable, but he had no organization, and so there could be no 
improvement, for men are about as brave and active at one period as at 
another. 

So war revolved in the same dreary circle until the great intellec- 
tual awakening came. The first effect of the new impulse seemed 
unfavorable to'war. As the arts of peace began to be again cultivated 
the military spirit declined. Numbers were withdrawn from the pro- 
fession of arms, and in Italy, the centre of civilization, the tyrants who 
ruled the petty states began to employ mercenaries, both from the diffi- 
culty of keeping their armies up on the feudal principle, and because 
they began to fear this new spirit that was abroad, and to distrust their 
people. These mercenaries were chiefly soldiers of foreign armies which 
had overrun Italy, and finding the land so fair had remained. As their 
numbers increased they became a formidable power. Walter de Mont- 
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réal as the Normans called him, Fra Moreale as he is known in Italian 
history, a gentleman of Provence and knight of St. John, conceived 
the idea of raising a grand company, and so employing it in the endless 
wars between: the petty states as to make himself the ruler of Italy. 
In his hands the Grand Company numbered near nine thousand men. 
Curiously consorted they must have been. The Germans undoubtedly 
predominated, as they were the nearest neighbors of Italy, and were 
specially valued for their strength and stature as well as for their obsti- 
nate courage. Mingled with them were proud, grave Normans and fiery, 
volatile Frenchmen, while a small group from an island then regarded 
as distant and barbarous must have been gazed at with curiosity and 
respect. Great eaters of meat and consumers of drink were these stolid 
islanders, fair and fresh of face, slow of speech, but their fame as the 
conquerors of the French chivalry at Crécy had preceded them, and 
doubtless they were welcome in this warlike fraternity. There were the 
dark-haired sons of Sicily and Calabria, voluble and fierce, whose hands 
instinctively sought the ever-ready knife, while at the head of this 
formidable organization was the typical figure of chivalry. A lover 
of song and of minstrels, accomplished in all martial exercises, devout 
after a simple fashion, yet through all the gloss of this knightly nature 
as hard and griping as Totila. He had the qualities of soldier and 
statesman in a high degree, and, although he introduced no improvement 
in tactics, he kept his band in such discipline and in such constant em- 
ployment that their superiority to the ordinary feudal soldier was soon 
unquestioned. 

Having rendered himself necessary to Rienzi he was taken into the 
service of Rome, and having convinced the savage barons, chafing bit- 
terly under a rule of law, that he alone could secure them immunity 
for their misdeeds, was promised by them the position of podesta, or 
protector, if he would overthrow Rienzi. The latter opposed to the 
restless ambition of Montréal the profound dissimulation of the med- 
ieval Italian. His apparent confidence disarmed all suspicion. Just 
as the conspiracy was ripe Montréal was seized and beheaded. The 
Grand Company went to pieces, but the example was contagious, and 
for more than a century Italy was overrun by the Condottieri. The 
republics followed the example of the tyrants, finding that only mer- 
cenary could contend with mercenary, and Northman with Northman, 
and the chiefs of these bands sold them to the highest bidder. So that 
one day you would find a free company in the service of a Visconti or 
a Malatesta against the republic of Florence or Pisa, and the next that 
the republic had outbid the tyrant, in which case the latter had either 
to make peace or hire a fresh band of mercenaries. From these con- 
stant changes it followed that these organizations could not feel much 
attachment to any cause or much enmity towards any foe, for employer 
and foe were liable at any moment to change places. Hence, in Italy, 
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they fought with courage and skill but without enthusiasm, and were 
actually useful to the cause of civilization by leaving the bulk of the 
population free to follow peaceful callings. 

But while in rich and populous Italy they were not an unmixed 
evil, in unhappy France, torn by savage feuds, they occupied perma- 
nently the theatre of operation like the guerillas of our civil war, 
fighting sometimes most efficiently in the ranks of the armies, plunder- 
ing and destroying more frequently for themselves. These companies, 
in which war was a regular trade, and whose market value was in pro- 
portion to their efficiency, reached the highest standard known to the 
feudal age in the matter of discipline, arms, equipment, horses, in fact, 
everything that pertained to the art of war as then understood. Many 
companies combined under Jacopo del Verona had in a pitched battle 
defeated the army of the German emperor, and it seemed as though it 
would be a mere question of time when some new Montréal would 
unite in a great army the various organizations and become in the 
fifteenth century what Bonaparte was in the nineteenth. But while the 
mercenaries were fighting, the world was thinking. The mists of super- 
stition and ignorance were clearing away. Chaucer in England, Boc- 
caccio in Italy, had laid no gentle hand upon the church and stripped 
the cowl from many a greedy and profligate knave. The study of the 
fathers and the hair-splitting logic of the schoolmen began to give place 
to an examination of the masterpieces of antiquity. To the brutal, 
ignorant barons of the days of Rienzi succeeded a race of tyrants, crafty, 
dark, terrible, who formulated the principles of state-craft and reduced 
government to a science, where policy was substituted for open violence, 
poison and the dagger for the headsman’s axe. But these tyrants were 
munificent patrons of art and learning, and under their protection were 
produced many of the immortal works whose remains still compel the 
admiration of every beholder. To men who thought and studied it 
was evident that the feudal machinery was falling to pieces, and that a 
new civilization was springing up. But who was to guard it? At that 
time its defenders were men who could be bound by no ties but those 
of interest, and who might, if they could, effect a combined action, 
overthrow all that had been done, and plunge the world back into the 
barbarism from which it was emerging. The warlike spirit had so 
decayed in the centres of civilization that it would be impossible to 
resuscitate the feudal system, which required that war should be the 
occupation of mankind, and that training for it should begin in child- 
hood. The situation was practically this. The feudal militia were use- 
less, the mercenaries expensive and dangerous. Out of the exigencies 
of the situation experience and reflection found the solution. Men 
remembered what the dismounted knights of the Black Prince had 
done at Crécy, and as they could not hope to create a gendarmerie that 
could cope with the mercenary chivalry, they were driven to a recogni- 
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tion of the fundamental problem of military science, viz., to make 
infantry impregnable to cavalry. For infantry, from its powers of 
endurance, capability of fighting on any ground, and its independence 
of the casualties that cripple other arms, must always constitute the 
body of a properly constructed army. The desired result can be effected 
in two ways: first, by presenting a line of pikes too strong to be broken ; 
second, by striking down so many of the horses in the act of charging that 
the ensemble is destroyed and the avalanche becomes harmless frag- 
ments. Both methods had been illustrated,—the first by the phalanx, 
the second by the English archers. It only remained to apply the lesson, 
and that was soon done. All that was necessary was to find the material 
to put the theory in practice. The free, brave, hardy Swiss furnished it. 
They revived the phalanx, and at the battle of Morat astonished Eu- 
rope by almost annihilating the chivalry of Burgundy, headed by their 
fiery duke. The reign of cavalry was over, and the principle once 
established that infantry could resist it, it was speedily relegated to its 
proper place. The defeat of the Swiss at Marignano somewhat shook 
their prestige but did not harm that of infantry, and the Spanish infan- 
try became almost invincible. Gunpowder brought its enormous power 
to the aid of infantry and made the restoration of cavalry impossible. 
The arquebuse became a formidable adjunct to the pike, and here we 
may properly leave the subject, for in the arquebusier firing his piece 
and taking refuge behind the pikemen until he could reload we have 
the essentials of modern war. It only remained to combine the two 
arms. The bayonet was the answer satisfactory through the long wars 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, till now we think, perhaps, 
we can simplify still more and lay the bayonet away alongside of its 
sturdy progenitor, the pike. All honor to the brave old weapon that 
carried the civilization of Greece upon its point and emancipated the 
world from a system incompatible with advance. In the restoration 
of infantry to its normal place scientific war may be said to have 
been born again. 
Epwarp FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 
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UnbeEr cover of the darkness that shedowed the close of day a thick 
fog had crept silently in through the Golden Gate, and, like a giant 
footpad springing from behind, had thrown its gray arms around the 
lights at Fort Point and Alcatraz, blinding and stifling their charitable 
rays with its cold and misty hands, leaving the harbor’s entrance dark 
and unprotected. The lights that sparkled .on the hill-sides, in the 
rigging of the ships, and on the summits of the rocky islands one by 
one ceased to emit their rays, and perished miserably, until by the hour 
of nine all nature had submitted to the ghoulish embrace and had 
ceased to struggle. Only the fog-horn at Lime Point or a chance be- 
lated tug continued to breathe forth dull, fitful groans, which grew 
fainter as the fog grew thicker, until they mingled with and died away 
in the roar of the surf breaking over the rocks at Bonita. 

The ebb-tide, whirling and eddying onward past the jagged feet of 
Alcatraz, paused before it poured its muddy deluge into the pure 
depths of the Pacific, to lick the damp arch of the Bird Rock, and to 
gather in its clutches a floating spar that sought shelter behind the 
Shag Rock and hurl it out upon the restless surface of the obscure sea. 
As the water receded from the rocks the sea-birds shook their heads 
from beneath their wings and waddled a little farther down so that the 
breaking spray might dash over their glossy backs and lull them to 
sleep. 

Suddenly the sea-birds nestling at the water’s edge where the rocks 
break the current at the northern base of Alcatraz became violently 
alarmed. They rose, flapping their wings, and poised in the air, utter- 
ing piercing cries. A black object, borne by the tide, floating upon 
them out of the darkness, had dashed heavily against the rock at their 
very feet, deluging them with salt spray; and then as suddenly had 
veered off and disappeared around the foot of the casemate wall. 
Their fears were prolonged and their terrors increased by the call of 
the sentinel at the prison overhead, “Corporal of the guard, No. 1!” 
and the sharp report of three rifle-shots fired in quick succession. 
There was not time for them to become comfortably settled again be- 
fore the shrill peal of a trumpet-call pierced the gloom, and they 
became aware of the sound of voices and hurrying feet mingling in 
agitated discord above them. Many of the older birds, whose habits 
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had become fixed and precise, unable to abide the tumult, withdrew 
and settled down again grumblingly near the green spar buoy on Little 
Alcatraz. 

On the rocks above, led by lanterns over the barren slopes, groups 
of dark figures fought their way through the foggy obscurity. Shouts, 
excited words of command, and shrill replies passed from scarp to 
parapet and from covered way to casemate wall. 

Such sounds as these had not been heard here for years before,—not 
since the tug “ Lola,” losing its bearings in the fog, went ashore on the 
rocks where the bell-house stands now, drowning two of the crew, and 
stirring up in the hearts of the peaceful inhabitants a degree of alarm 
unparalleled in all their history since the war. 

But the eye of the harbor had cast off its habitual drowsiness and 
was nervously opening. The rattle of arms increased and spread over 
the summit of the green rock, and here and there dim figures and 
hazy lights sprang out of the fog and darkness, remained visible for 
an instant, then passed on and vanished. Alcatraz, remembering its 
traditional military importance, bristled once more, and was showing 
its teeth. 

At a sharp angle where the road, descending from the citadel, turns 
upon itself just above the prison, stood the officer of the day, with 
sword in one hand and lantern in the other, expostulating with the 
commanding officer. 

“Tt’s No. 110, sir; the man who was put in the dungeon last week 
for trying to escape from the Presidio,—a tall, blonde fellow with a 
long beard. He cut his way out of the dungeon by filing the iron 
bars over the window. There must have been a boat waiting for him, 
for he could not possibly have avoided the sentinel if he had climbed 
up from the flat rock after he dropped out of the window.” 

“ But why do you not have the dungeon inspected, sir?” demanded 
the commanding officer. 

“It is, sir; every twenty minutes. He got away between the in- 
spection at eight-forty and the one at tattoo. He was there all right 
when the sergeant of the guard gave him his pitcher of water at eight- 
forty. He must have had an accomplice who took him away in a 
boat, for he could. never have climbed up from the flat rocks at the 
foot of the prison without being detected. The batteries are both 
turned out to search, and if he is not already gone his chance is lost.” 

Here the fat light-house-keeper, puffing like a porpoise and holding 
his lantern in front of him like a headlight, waddled up the hill and 
joined the group. 

“ Terrible nasty night, colonel,” he gasped. “ Bad night for catch- 
ing a man ashore, much less on the water. I guess our crew couldn’t 
row fast enough to catch him now, for he has half an hour the start of 


them.” 
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“You don’t mean he had a boat, do you, skipper?” inquired the 
colonel, indifferently. 

“Lord! yes, sir. That man has been here too long to try hiding 
on the island. He’s had this fixed up for some time. I think his 
break at the Presidio last week was just a blind to get into the dun- 
geon and carry out this plan to-night , 

“ What do you think, Mr. Quartermaster?” interrupted the colonel, 
addressing one of a group of young officers who had just come up the 
hill from the direction of the barracks. 

“ Just what I’ve told you, sir. I knew a month ago that the man 
was planning escape, and I stopped his letter-writing and had him 
specially watched ever since. He is a married man, and wanted to 
join his wife in San Francisco.” 

“ But the descriptive list says he is single ?” 

“T know it, sir ; and the descriptive list isn’t always right, He is 
a deserter, and circumstances go to show that he deserted to get out of 
service and join his wife. He was a good man,—never had any trouble 
except from trying to get away,—and he was more than ordinarily 
intelligent.” 

The sergeant of the guard approached and reported to the com- 
manding officer. 

“ We can’t find him on the island, sir. The men have been into 
every hole and corner and can’t find even a sign of him.” 

“Very good, then. Captain, you may have the men turned in now. 
Keep a chain of sentinels around the water-line until daylight, to make 
more certain, and in the morning as soon as the wire is open telegraph 
his description to the chief of police and offer the usual reward of sixty 
dollars. That is all, gentlemen; good-night.” 

The colonel turned and strode away towards his quarters accompa- 
nied by the ever voluble light-house-keeper, who was still eloquently 
propounding his original theory of the escape. 

“Tt’s a bold break.” “The first of its kind.” “ Not likely to 
succeed,” were the various opinions of the subalterns as they climbed 
the stone steps to the citadel. According to their custom when matters. 
of unusual concern were to be discussed, they filed into the quarters of 
the senior bachelor, in order to bring matters more agreeably to an issue 
through the medium of Mexican cigars and mint-juleps. As they 
crossed the moat the wail of the bugle sounding taps arose out of the 
-casemates below and died away in the mist. 


No. 110 dropped gently down upon the flat rock under the dungeon 
window just as the sentinel on the plank gallery above his head stopped 
walking and stood still, apparently listening ; so he drew himself into 
a heap and lay quietly where he fell. It was more likely that the 


sentinel was dozing than listening for escaping prisoners, since an escape 
Vor. IX. N. 8.—No. 2. 9 
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from Alcatraz was the event of all others least likely to occur. The 
working parties on the mainland had only the rarest chances, while to 
escape from the island itself was a thing so foolhardy that few but the 
boldest ever spoke of it. This prohibitory reflection might keep them 
from following him in the'boats he thought, for he had not spoken of 
his hopes to a living soul. He reached forward, and grasping the rope 
that held the little raft of logs close in upon the rocks, threw off the 
turns around the iron mooring and twisted it about his arm. 

So near to liberty and yet so far from it! If he failed, it would 
surely add another year to his already seemingly unending term. He 
concentrated all his will-power that strength might be given him to 
drop down from the rock and commit his life and liberty to the mercy 
of the sea. ‘The veins of his neck and arms swelled and knotted, and 
heavy beads of sweat dropped down upon his beard. Yet to see her 
again was worth it all,—to see her, Judy, his own dear wife that had 
suffered and endured so much for him. How pale, and tired, and 
hungry she looked that last day she came to meet him at the Presidio! 
so changed, so unlike the picture hanging in the locket at his breast. 
That was taken at Fort Douglas two years ago, before they were mar- 
ried, when she was young, and plump, and pretty. Now she waited 
for him in the narrow attic of the tenement on Mission Street, barely 
making enough with her needle to keep herself and the baby alive. 
Two years it would be until his time was out; two years before he 
could hope to see her again, and heaven only knew what might happen 
to her in that time. To be with her was worth it all. Without her 
he cared little what happened ; death, or the prison, it was all the same 
to him. He drew the little locket from his bosom, kissed it, and fas- 
tened it upon his wrist. 

The sentinel above shouldered his rifle and walked on around the 
end of the prison, and when the sound of his footsteps died away, only 
the wash of the waves and the dull moan of the fog-horn broke the 
silence. He rose to his knees and drew the raft of logs close to the 
flat rock. There were only four of them tied together with ropes, but 
surely they would keep him afloat until some of the tugs going out in 
the morning could pick him up. He pushed his foot forward and 
lowered it into the water. How cold it was! A shiver passed over 
his body, and the fog seemed more penetrating. He drew back and 
sat down once more upon the rock. But why was he delaying? Even 
now they might be discovering his absence; and Judy had suffered 
more than this for him. There was the baby,—he would see them both 
to-morrow. The thought gave him strength. What if the chill and 
exposure of the night did bring on sickness? Would not Judy nurse 
him through it all? He buttoned his gray blouse close around him 
and dropped down upon the logs. They sank under his weight, and 
the chill water rising around him took his breath away. He twisted 
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himself astride the inner logs and pushed out into the current. The 
outer ones supported his arms, and he found that he could easily keep 
his head above the caps of the waves. The tide caught the raft and 
whirled it into the eddies among the jagged points of the rocks, swiftly, 
precipitately, into the thick darkness. It grated harshly upon them, 
but he could not tell which ones it struck. Once it dashed angrily 
against a mass of boulders at the foot of the casemate wall and dis- 
turbed a dormitory of sea-birds. They rose chattering and screaming, 
and fluttered past him, flapping their wings in his face. Then the raft 
shot out into the main current, and he heard the reports of the sentry’s 
rifle giving the alarm. ‘Too late now! Farewell the prison, thedamp 
cells, the hard work, the scanty fare! It was all past and over. He 
had no master now but the sea ; he was at the mercy of the dark waters. 

Once more the raft dashed into a mass of rocks with such violence 
that he almost lost his hold of the logs. Another flock of sea-birds 
arose in the darkness and screamed querulously about him for disturb- 
ing their repose. The logs grated heavily for a moment and lodged. 
As he struggled to push off he felt the green spar buoy and knew it 
was Little Alcatraz. On the slopes above he heard voices and com- 
mands; they were searching for him on the island. 

Another moment and he floated free again upon the surface of the 
tide. The darkness was oppressive and the mist choked and stifled 
him. The fog-siren on the shore ahead still called to him and he could 
hear the surf breaking on the reefs. How long must he rise and fall 
thus with the motion of the waves? It was nine hours before day- 
light, and already he was numb and chilled to the heart. 

His thoughts turned again to Judy, how he had loved her when 
she lived in a cabin on her father’s ranch near the post and he was a 
smart, tidy sergeant, serving well, with the prospect of a commission 
ahead. Who cared for her more than he when she, poor little girl, 
was left an orphan by her father’s death? Yet what right had he to 
help her unless he made her his wife? That was the reason he went 
on pass for three days and gave the priest half of his month’s pay to 
make them one, She took a situation in a milliner’s store and he served 
on, trying to save money to buy his discharge and find a clerkship that 
would pay enough to enable them to live together. But when she was 
taken ill with the prospect of the baby being born he could wait no 
longer. He sent her the money he had saved, took two days’ pass, and 
deserted. It made him proud of himself to feel that he had always 
cared for her as well as he was able. His feeble efforts were like the 
widow’s mite, good and acceptable because they were the best he could 
offer. When they came to San Francisco he found a steady place with 
a market gardener, and earned enough to keep them well and happy. 
How fat and healthy the baby was there, and how well it liked to have 
its father roll it around on the floor and play with it! 
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Two rolling swells, heavier than the others, piled themselves to- 
gether and threw the salt water above his head. It fell, filling his 
throat and eyes, and rolled down his back, leaving him more stiff and 
benumbed than before. The depression drove his mind back to the 
evil hour when his old battery returned from Fort Douglas, bringing 
with it his former enemy, the farrier, who had never forgiven him for 
informing the battery commander when he dosed the best running horse 
the day before the races. The farrier was not an enemy of the assidu- 
ously vindictive sort; he was too lazy and indifferent; but when the 
two met in the garden near the Presidio a few days after the battery 
returned, although no words were spoken and only a passing look 
exchanged, it was evident that the embers of the old injury still 
smouldered and might be fanned by a chance breath into a flame. Two 
weeks later a detective took him from the garden in arrest and turned 
him over to the post authorities as a deserter. In less than two weeks 
more he had been tried, convicted, and sent to Alcatraz Island, all by 
the farrier’s evidence. Then his identity forsook him. His name 
became a thing of the past; he was now only No. 110. 

How lonely he felt out upon the dark water! Even the dungeon 
was cheerful beside it. The solitary moan of the fog-siren, crossing 
the direction of his motion more nearly at right angles, told him that 
he must be entering the Gate. Oh, if he could only see Judy now, 
when he needed her tender touch so keenly! The wash of the surf 
on the shore became more distinct and he felt the raft drifting very 
rapidly. A splash of the water near by was followed by a blowing, 
puffing sound that startled him, and a soft body brushing against the 
raft turned and played near it. One of the seals from the Cliff House 
rocks; he could tell by its graceful motion paddling beside him. Any 
living thing that would approach him now was lovable, and his heart 
filled with affection for the creature. How earnestly he wished that it 
would stay there until morning! But, no; it paddled off towards the 
shore and left him more of an outcast than before. 

A dull rumbling sound crept over the surface of the waves and rose 
above the distant roar of the breakers. As it became louder a marked 
vibration, a heavy pulse-like beating, rolled in a deep monotone towards 
him. Then the hiss of escaping steam mingled with the measured 
thumping, and he knew that an ocean-liner was entering the harbor. 
Oh, if the great monster would open its heart and take him in! But 
in the darkness he could never be seen, and his cries would only be lost 
in the noise of the machinery. Three long mournful groans, that 
seemed to wrench the very bowels of the deep, rolling from its hoarse 
throat announced its entry of the harbor. It passed very near him; 
he could almost hear the cry of the man with the lead. The idea made 
him shudder,—sixty-three fathoms in the main channel between him 
and the bottom of the sea! How utterly helpless and forsaken he felt! 
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But Judy could not help loving him the better for this. If she 
ever felt doubts of his devotion to her, surely this would dispel them. 
And they could hurry away into some mining town in the mountains, 
where no one knew them and where personal histories are rarely scru- 
tinized, and begin life all over again ; or he could ship as a seaman on 
the Australian line and Judy cou!d take passage in the same vessel. 

The tide was running very swiftly now and the swell rose and fell 
more sharply. Surely, by this time he must be passing through the 
outer limits of the Gate. Would it be very strange if the raft drifted 
far out to sea? Would it carry him as far as the Farralones? Per- 
haps that was their light he saw now far ahead, dimly glimmering. 

It was so late now that he might drop off to sleep; the time would 
pass more quickly. He always worked hard at the Presidio so that he 
would be tired enough to sleep soundly when night came; when he 
could sleep and work the months went by without dragging. The surf 
was breaking very near and the sound was not ominous. He laid his 
right arm upon the log and, binding it there with the rope, placed his head 
upon it. The water splashed upward and filled his beard, and a heavier 
swell took off his hat and carried it away, but he noticed it little. His 
cheek touched the locket, and he took it again in his hand and kissed 
it. The waves washing over him ceased to chill him as they did at 
first; the numbness wore away, and he grew warm and comfortable. 
He would go to sleep, and when he awoke in the morning she would be 
standing over him. 


When the commanding officer of Alcatraz reached his desk the next 
morning the operator stood waiting for him with a telegram. It read: 


“ We have your man. Send an officer to identify him. 
“CHIEF OF POLICE.” 


As the “McDowell” made its forenoon trip to the city the adjutant 
and a detachment of the guard were on board, and by the hour of 
eleven they stood in the head-quarters of the police. The adjutant was 
uneasy and troubled to know whether they would deliver the prisoner 
until the reward for his capture was paid. He stated the object of his 
visit and inquired whether the chief was sure he had the right man. 

“Yes, sir; there is no doubt of it. It’s not likely that any other 
man would be wearing a suit of prison clothes around. He was picked 
up by the crew of the ‘ Fearless’ as they were returning from towing 
out a whaler at daybreak this morning. They found him over the bar 
on a log raft drifting out to sea pretty lively. Go with Mr. Glendon 
there ; he’ll show him to you. Yes; send for him any time to-day, if 
you’re alone; no hurry.” 

The chief smiled grimly and turned to the perusal of his morning 


paper. 
The assistant led the way down a flight of stairs, then along a 
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closed corridor to the sunny side of the basement. He threw open a 
heavy door and paused for the young officer to enter. The air of the 
room was strangely frigid, and the sunlight streaming through the lat- 
ticed window seemed feeble and ineffectual against it. The room was 
apparently empty, and the officer looked about in vain for the prisoner. 

“ Where is he, Glendon?” he inquired, reminding that official of 
the object of his visit. 

“ You wish to look at him, sir?” 

“ Certainly ; bring him out.” 

The assistant approached a long table at the end of the room and 
drew away a blanket that was thrown loosely over a heap lying upon it. 

“ Here he is, sir; isn’t that your man?” 

He pointed to a water-soaked figure lying stiffly before them, clad 
in the gray blouse and trousers of a military convict. 

“ What, dead!” exclaimed the adjutant. “You did not say that 
he was dead !” 

“Thought you knew all the time, sir. Yes, he was dead when 
they picked him up,—dead and tied on to the raft with a rope. Drowned 
in the surf, they said. That locket there was tied to his right wrist ; 
we took it off to see if it had any writing in it.” 

The adjutant picked up the locket and opened it. It contained the 
face of a young girl, smiling, plump, with dark heavy hair. 

“Guess that’s his sweetheart’s picture,” the assistant suggested. 
“ They all have one somewhere.” 

The officer closed it and laid it back upon the table. 

“ Poor devil! it’s little good she’ll be to him now,” he said. 

Footsteps in the corridor behind them caused them to turn about 
just as the door swung open, admitting a pale girl with a child in her 
arms. She drew back a moment and looked at them, her eyes staring 
wildly ; then entered with some hesitation. She looked searchingly 
for a moment as if unable to comprehend the objects in the room. 
Then her eyes fell upon the body stretched upon the table. 

She dropped the child upon the floor, and, springing forward with 
a cry, fell upon it, clutching it in her arms and moaning incoherently. 

The sun streaming through the lattice fell upon them clinging 
together and wrapped their forms in a halo of golden glory. The 
baby on the floor, laughing, crawled to the feet of the assistant. 

“Mr. Glendon, let us go away,” said the adjutant, drawing the 
assistant into the corridor. “I think he is with his wife at last.” 

The assistant fastened the bolt so that the door could be opened 
from within. 

“That’s common, sir; we see it every day here. Only it’s a pity 
there is a baby left.” 


Atvin H. SypENHAM, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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From 1837 to 1844 my time was devoted to the study and practice 
of mechanical engineering and constructions, With the valuable ex- 
perience of these several years of application to a profession to which 
I was warmly attached, I made application for admission to the En- 
gineer Corps of the navy. In due time I received permission to 
appear before a Board of Naval Engineers for examination, passed, 
and on the 18th of January, 1845, received my appointment as an 
assistant engineer, and at the age of twenty-four entered upon the 
duties of a profession, in preparation for which I had spent seven 
years. 

The reorganization of the “ Engineer Corps” requiring a re-exam- 
ination of its members, and the assignment of new merit numbers and 
the issuing of new appointments delayed my first orders to duty until 
the following September. These were shortly after revoked, owing to 
the change of destination of the ship in which I was to take passage 
for the Gulf of Mexico, to which point I had been assigned to duty. 
After some delay I finally reached the Pensacola Navy-Yard, and 
reported to Commodore Latimer, then in command of the station. 

The yard, at that time, was a “garden-spot,” kept in the best 
possible condition ; the society of the officers and their families very 
pleasant and agreeable ; in short, the surroundings were all that could 
be desired by those who were fond of navy-yard life. I was not. 

The older officers of the navy will remember Commodore W. K. 
Latimer for his many accomplishments. A “ martinet” of the first 
water, he required of everybody under his command a strict and 
prompt obedience to orders, and an unquestioned observance of the 
laws and regulations for the government of the navy. He was a close 
observer, and no respecter of persons in matters of duty ; he was a firm 
believer in Solomon’s advice, “‘ Not to spare the rod.” In the absence 
of a rod, he found a valuable substitute in the “ cats.” 

At some period of his official life he had the misfortune to injure 
one of his legs and was forever afterwards a cripple,—i.e., when walk- 
ing he had a limp, by which he could be distinguished afar off. In 
his official intercourse he was always consistent,—never an X in the 
equation. “You always knew where to find him.” He was not one 
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thing to-day and something else to-morrow. In regard to official de- 
linquents, his motto was, in effect, “ Semper paratus.” 

To the negroes employed in the yard he was a perpetual terror. 
On one occasion he was passing down the main avenue ; a negro was 
coming in the opposite direction. As the commodore approached, the 
fellow came to a halt, and, with his hat in one hand and a jug in the 
other, he made his bow. 

“ What have you in that jug,—whiskey ?” 

“No, siree,” was the fellow’s reply, emphasizing on two ee’s, for 
which he received half a dozen. It is said of him that on one occasion, 
when in command afloat, he was walking the quarter-deck, at the time 
the ship band was playing; he observed that the man who had the 
trombone only played occasionally,—i.e., when in the order of music 
his part came in. At the conclusion of the piece, the commodore 
called the man to him, and said,— 

“T have been watching you, sir. You are a lazy fellow. Now, 
you play, sir; play all the time, with the others.” It is needless to say 
that it required an explanation from the band-master to prevent dis- 
cordant notes in the ship’s music and trouble for the man. 

In the above I have endeavored briefly to outline some of the 
characteristics of my first commanding officer,—a man towards whom 
I have always had the most kindly feelings, as it was he who first 
taught me that invaluable lesson, “that to successfully command, you 
must first learn to promptly obey.” 

My colleague on duty at the yard was Assistant-Engineer W. E. 
Everett, a capital fellow, about my own age. We made it a rule to 
steer clear of the commodore as much as possible, but, notwithstanding 
this wise precaution, our official relations with him were occasionally 
strained, but without serious rupture,—nothing more, perhaps, than 
receiving a mild, a persuasive admonition to be very careful in the 
future. These several admonitions had about them a fatherly ring, 
and at times very impressive; especially so was this the case on an 
occasion that I so well remember. It was in the charming month of 
June; a gentle sea-breeze was wafting the delightful odors of the “ Cape 
jessamine” and rose in every direction, and filling the yard with their 
richest perfumes. The mocking-birds were warbling in concert their 
sweetest notes, when we reached the yard on our return trip from Mobile, 
whither we had been with the yard steamer, for a draft of men for the 
Gulf Squadron. 

The officers’ quarters on oan the steamer were miserable, and what 
with the rough weather, the mosquitoes, and loss of rest for three nights, 
we reached the yard and our quarters thoroughly worn down, antici- 
pating a good “ night i in ;” but instead a disappointment, and, I may add, 
something else, was in store for us. 

During our absence the officers and soldiers stationed at Fort 
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Pickens. had been sent to General Taylor’s army, and the marine guard 
and their officers, belonging to the yard, had been detailed to take 
temporary charge of the fort. 

We had not been in our quarters very long when an order came 
from the commodore, directing us to take the marine officers’ place, 
and that the “watchmen” of the yard were to take the place of the 
marines and act under our orders, and, further, we were to take charge 
that very night! There was a crisis. Everett and I talked the matter 
over, and, as we discussed the order, we got mad, and at once resolved 
ourselves into an indignation meeting. By this time we were thor- 
oughly aroused; we were indignant; we were disgusted. “ We had 
rights that even a commodore should respect,” etc., and resolved to 
“ protest.” One of us might be overawed, but two, never; so we con- 
cluded that both should go. By the time we had concluded our dis- 
cussions and arranged in order our several resolves the commodore’s 
dinner-hour had arrived. What was that to us? Our rights had 
been invaded, and we were going to protest, and at once. 

As the senior I was to lead off. I had hurriedly thrown together 
a few thoughts as the base-work of my proposed remarks, and had 
them appropriately sandwiched between the exordium and peroration. 
Thus fortified and armed, we proceeded to the commodore’s house, 
reached there in good condition, and rang the bell. The servant came 
to the door. “ We wish to see the commodore.” 

“The commodore is at dinner, gentlemen, and can’t be seen.” 

“Tt is important, and we must see him.” 

The dining-room door opened out into the main hall, and very 
near where we were standing, and he had heard the commotion. There 
was a pause, a calm (such as I have experienced in the Gulf of Mexico 
before a norther), when out limped the commodore, his face a beety 
hue, and his eyes flashing: he was displeased; he was mad; I may 
say he was furious. Nothing daunted, I began my little speech. 

“Commodore,” said I, “we have called here, this afternoon, to 
a , 

Poor Everett has long since passed the undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveller returns ; hence it will never be known with 
certainty which of us first reached the sidewalk. 

The facts were, we had very much underrated the commodore’s 
lung-power, and were amazed at his marvelous command of words 
and sentences. As soon as possible after our mental equilibrium had 
been somewhat restored we returned to our quarters—very sad, but 
much wiser, young men—and resolved to do our very best to carry out 
his orders. It was not very long, however, before the marines returned 
to the yard, and our duties, as the guardians of the peace and safety of 
the yard and its inhabitants, were brought to a close. 

Our quarters in the yard, at first, were anything but agreeable. 
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Finally, upon application, the commodore assigned us one of the 
very excellent houses in the “row,” where we established the well- 
known “Stag Hall Mess.” Our outfit, as well as the cook, came from 
New Orleans, and the officers now living, who then belonged to the 
Home Squadron, will remember the happy hours spent at “Stag 
Hall.” 

As I have stated, the associations at the yard were most agreeable, 
but I disliked the duty, and after much effort was finally ordered to 
sea, and joined the “ Princeton” on her arrival at the yard, September, 
1846. I now felt that my official barque had been launched on the 
great ocean of chance, probability, and possibility, the end whereof no 
man could tell. 

I had certain notions of the duties and responsibilities of a public 
officer, and must have entertained Mr. Cleveland’s view, that a “ public 
office was a public trust,” and that to the extent of my ability I was 
one of the many custodians of public property, or rather, I was re- 
sponsible for its care and preservation, wherever found. I suppose 
that in theory this view is correct, but I found out very soon that it 
does not at all times hold good in practice, as my first experience in 
that line will show. 

The ship had been at sea for a few hours. I was on deck forward, 
gazing out upon the “ beautiful ocean,” and luxuriating in the poetical 
“rocking in the cradle of the deep,” when I discovered the starboard 
swinging-boom adrift, and at every roll of the ship thumping against 
her side. Here was my first opportunity to exercise my zeal as one of 
the custodians. I promptly reported the matter to the officer of the 
deck. He sent for the carpenter, pitched into him for neglect of 
duty, the boom was then secured, and as soon as the carpenter could 
find me I was rasped severely for interfering with his duties, “and 
hereafter I had better attend to my own business.” And I did. I 
was not long in finding out that my responsibility as a custodian was 
confined to a very limited area. This swinging-boom affair was lesson 
No. 2. 

I never fancied the expression “ I can’t,” especially in a young man 
just starting in life. It never seemed to me as being in the line of 
progress. “ J’ll try” is a far better expression, and has about it the 
ring of success. It is much better to try for complete success, even if 
you fail, than not to try at all. It is much more to one’s credit to 
receive merit-marks for effort than to fail altogether. 

In the course of ship events I was honored by the unanimous voice 
of the mess by being made “ caterer,” and was to succeed Jessey Ruther- 
ford, of avoirdupois memory. I had paid my entrance-fee of seven 
dollars, which created me a peer in mess interests, amounting in the 
aggregate to forty-nine dollars. We were on blockade-duty, and, of 
course, the greatest economy must be exercised in the expenditures of 
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our fixed stores, consisting principally of ship’s flour, molasses, brown 
sugar, rice, “‘ Hercules brand” butter, and dried apples. In addition to 
the above, we had a lot of perambulating stores (gophers) brought from 
Pensacola. One advantage claimed for this kind of mess property was, 
that they never die a natural death, never eat anything, and the longer 
they are kept the fatter they get. With a single exception, mess 
matters under my administration had been fairly successful for some 
weeks after my inauguration (I use the word “fairly” with mental 
reservation). I had been trying to do my best, when we were 
fortunate in procuring a quantity of limes. To this day I never see 
limes but I remember that they were the immediate cause of my dis- 
grace and downfall as caterer. I had pleasant recollections of home- 
made lemon pies, and it struck me that I might arrest my evidently 
‘ waning reputation by giving the’ mess a surprise. To that end, I 
directed the steerage boy to save the skins of the limes, and when he 
had enough to stew them with sugar and make some pies. The order 
was obeyed, and when finished they had an appetizing appearance 
(considering they were “steerage pies”). I watched, with more than 
ordinary interest, the effect of my “surprise” in the mess. At dinner 
I observed that my “surprise” did not enthuse, nor receive that atten- 
tion as did the standard dried-apple pies, but was tasted, and pushed 
aside at the first taste with a frown. Seeing this, I tried it, and oh, 
horrors! if the interior of those (for me) unfortunate pies had been 
: filled with concentrated essence of aloes, tansy, and quinine, it could 
not have been more bitter. The “ feather and camel’s back” period in 
my career as caterer had been reached. I was broken, and not allowed 
to resign. The charges, in brief, were about as follows: 

“1. For buying the carcass of a deer that had been too long dead 
for mess use. Proven. 

“2. That I had expended several pounds of the best brown sugar 
belonging to the mess in an effort to make lemon pies out of lime-skins. 
Proven. ; 

“3. That I had neglected the best interests of the mess in allow- 
ing several pounds of our best ship flour to be used in making crusts 
for the aforesaid stewed lime-skins. Proven. 

“4, That I had allowed to be used an indefinite quantity of our 
“‘ Hercules brand” butter (purser’s butter) in the aforesaid pie-crusts. 
Proven. 

“5, And, finally, for not knowing the difference between lemons 
and limes.” 

With this, my first experience as a caterer, and lesson No. 3, I gradu- 
ated. My education was the result of experience, the best of teachers. 
I had passed through the “ Protest stage,” the “ Mind-your-own-business 
stage” (see swinging-boom), and wound up with the “ Caterership.” 
In all of which I had made lamentable failures. And yet, I have 
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lived long enough to know that they were, all of them, invaluable 
lessons. 

And if time and space permitted to speak in detail of the trials 
and tribulations of a caterer, who is expected to furnish all the delica- 
cies of the season for six or seven fastidious steerage officers out of 
ship’s-rations,— 


‘‘T could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
‘Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 


Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
* * * * * * * * 


And each particular hair to stand on end.”’—Hamlet. 


I was now ready to enter upon the more serious and important 
duties that lay before me. We had begun a war with Mexico, and it 
was my privilege to be at the front. 

The proximate, if not the immediate, cause of the war with 
Mexico in 1846-47, was the annexation of Texas.’ 

The ownership of Texas had not been fully settled, when, in 1803, 
France sold Louisiana to the United States. The latter government 
wanted both Texas and Florida, neither of which Spain was willing to 
surrender. Finally, in 1819, February 22, an agreement was entered 
into between John Quincy Adams, on the part of the United States, 
and De Onis, on the part of Mexico, by which Spain transferred 
Florida to the United States, and the latter gave up her claim to 
Texas. 


* * *x * * * * * 


On the 2d of March, 1836, Texas declared her independence, 
but the country was too new, too sparsely populated, too poor to 
maintain an expensive government, with its judicial, executive, and 
legislative departments, its army and navy, and list of diplomatic 
agents in foreign countries. To avoid such heavy expenses and re- 
sponsibilities, the people, in September, 1836, voted in favor of annex- 
ing Texas to the United States; but the authorities at Washington 
declined to accept the new State, and the question for several years was 
in abeyance. 

From this time forward the history of Texas was one of vicissi- 
tude, politically and revolutionary. 

In addition to the annoyances from Mexico with which she had to 
contend, her overtures to the United States for annexation had been 
twice rejected,—the first time in 1836, and again under the adminis- 
tration of President Tyler, when Mr. Calhoun’s bill providing for 
annexation by “treaty” was rejected in the Senate by a very large 
majority, two to one against it. 


1 Thrall’s Pictorial History of Texas. 
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Clearly this very decisive vote in the negative could not have been 
based upon objections to Texas per se becoming one of the United 
States, but rather, it would seem, to the manner in which it was pro- 

to accomplish it,—i.e., by treaty,—for in a few days after 
(March 3, 1845,) a joint resolution passed both Houses of Congress, 
providing for the annexation of Texas to the United States. The 
bill was promptly signed by the President, became a law, and was at 
once transmitted to Texas for its consideration. 

The approval of the people was necessary for its final acceptance, 
and to that end the President of Texas, on the 5th of May following, 
issued a proclamation for an election of delegates to a general conven- 
tion of the people, to consider the proposition which had passed the 
United States Congress. 

On the 16th of June, 1845, the Texas Congress met in a called 
session, and on the 23d, by unanimous vote of both Houses, gave its 
consent to the proposition of annexation, the Executive approving. 
The matter was referred to the called convention then in session at 
Austin, and on the 4th of July, 1845, an ordinance was passed giving 
its assent, and the annexation of Texas to the United States became a 
fixed fact in history. 

Mexico assumed by these several acts that a casus belli existed, and 
inaugurated a series of provoking acts towards the United States, 
which finally resulted in war. There was at that time a difference of 
opinion existing in the United States, as to whether there had been 
sufficient provocation on the part of Mexico to justify war. In this 
connection, it will be well to remember that, as far back as February 
8, 1837, President Jackson, in a message to Congress, said : 

“The wanton character of some of the outrages upon the persons 
and property of our citizens, upon the officers and flag of the United 
States, independent of recent insults to this government, by the late 
Extraordinary Mexican Minister, would justify, in the eyes of all 
nations, immediate war.” 

It has been the policy of the United States to maintain harmonious 
relations with all nations, and resort to extreme measures only when 
the honor and dignity of the nation become involved. 

This may be seen in its forbearance towards Mexico, as shown in 
the following correspondence, which I commend especially to the care- 
ful perusal of the military and naval student. 


“ Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT, 
“ WasHINGTON, June 24, 1845. 


“Srr,—Your attention is still particularly directed to the present 
aspect of the relations between this country and Mexico. It is the 
earnest desire of the President to pursue the policy of peace; and he 
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is anxious that you, and every part of your squadron, should be 
assiduously careful to avoid any act which could be construed as an act 
of aggression. 

“Should Mexico, however, be resolutely bent on hostilities, you will 
be mindful to protect the persons and interests of citizens of the 
United States near your station; and, should you ascertain beyond a 
doubt that the Mexican government has declared war against us, you 
will at once employ the force under your command to the best advan- 
tage. The Mexican ports on the Pacific are said to be open and de- 
fenseless. If you ascertain with certainty that Mexico has declared 
war against the United States, you will at once possess yourself of the 
port of San F'rancisco, and blockade or occupy such other ports as 
your force may permit. 

“Yet, even if you should find yourself called upon by the certainty 
of an express declaration of war against the United States to occupy 
San Francisco and other Mexican ports, you will be careful to pre- 
serve, if possible, the most friendly relations with the inhabitants ; 
and, where you can do so, you will encourage them to adopt a course 
of neutrality. 

“Should you fall in with the squadron under Commodore Parker, 
you will signify to him the wish of the department that, if the state 
of his vessels will admit of it, he should remain off the coast of Mexico 
until our relaticns with that power are more definitively adjusted ; and 
you will take directions from him, as your senior officer, communi- 
cating to him these instructions. 

“The great distance of your squadron, and the difficulty of com- 
municating with you, are the causes for issuing this order. The Presi- 
dent hopes most earnestly that the peace of the two countries may not 
be disturbed. ‘The object of these instructions is to possess you of the 
views of the government in the event of a declaration of war on the 
part of Mexico against: the United States, an event which you are 
enjoined to do everything consistent with the national honor, on your 
part, to avoid. 

“ Should Commodore Parker prefer to return to the United States, 
he has permission from the department to doso. In that event, you 
will command the united squadron. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“ComMODORE JOHN D. Sioat, 
Commanaing United States Naval Forces in the Pacific.” 


‘Navy DEPARTMENT, July 11, 1845. 


“‘Srr,—The unanimous vote of the Texan Congress for annexation 
leaves no doubt of the consummation of ‘that measure. When you 
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ascertain, satisfactorily, that the Texan convention, which assembled 
on the 4th, has also acceded to annexation, you will regard Texas as a 
part of your country, to be defended like any other part of it. At 
the same time, every honorable effort is to be made to preserve peace 
with all nations. The restoration of our boundary on the southwest, 
by the consent and choice of the people of Texas, is due to the strong 
attraction of the principles of liberty, which endear America to every 
one of its sons, and is a tribute before the world to the policy of peace, 
of political freedom, and of union on the principles of freedom, It 
is the President’s desire that this great event should be consummated 
without the effusion of blood, and without the exercise of force; be- 
lieving that free institutions, in their own right, will achieve all that 
can be desired. 

“To secure this end most effectually, you are charged to commit no 
act of aggression ; and, at the same time, you are invested with the 
command of a force sufficient to take from others a disposition to 
hostile acts. You have already the frigate ‘Potomac,’ of 44 guns; 
sloop ‘Falmouth,’ of 20 guns; sloop ‘Saratoga,’ of 20 guns; sloop 
‘St. Mary’s,’ of 20 guns; brig ‘Somers,’ of 10 guns; brig ‘ Lawrence,’ 
of 10 guns. 

“The ‘ Mississippi’ and ‘ Princeton,’ steamships, the sloop ‘ John 
Adams,’ and brig ‘ Porpoise,’ making an additional force of fifty- 
two guns, are under orders to join you without delay. This is, per- 
haps, the largest fleet that ever sailed under the American flag; and 
while it is sufficient, in case of war, to win glory for yourself, your 
associates, and the country, you will win still higher glory, if, by the 
judicious management of your force, you contribute to the continuance 
of peace. 

“ That you may precisely understand what is meant by the aggres- 
sion which you are instructed to avoid, I will add, that while the 
annexation of Texas extends our boundary to the Del Norte, the 
President reserves the vindication of our boundary, if possible, to 
methods of peace. You will, therefore, not employ force to dislodge 
Mexican troops from any post east .of the Del Norte which was in 
actual possession of the Mexicans at the time of annexation. 

“While the action of Mexico is uncertain, you will employ the 
foree under your command, with a just regard to the health of the 
officers and men at this season of the year, in such a manner as will be 
most likely to disincline Mexico to acts of hostility, and will keep you 
fully informed of the movements of that power. The number of 
small vessels under your command is such that you will be able to 
obtain and to send promptly to the department any information that 
may require its action. 

“Should Mexico declare war, you will at once dislodge her troops 
from any post she may have east of the mouth of the Del Norte; 
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take possession of Tampico; and, if your force is sufficient, will take 
the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, it being the determination of the 
President to preserve peace, if possible; and, if war comes, to recover 
peace by adopting the most prompt and energetic measures. 

“You are, herewith, possessed of the views of the department. 
Much is entrusted to your sagacity and good judgment. Keep the 
department fully advised of your movements. I invite you, also, to 
communicate your views unreservedly. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“ CommoporE D. Connor, 
Commanding U. 8. Naval Forces in the 
Gulf of Mexico, Pensacola.” 
W. H. Swocx, 
Chief Engineer U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





EUROPE IN 1890-91. 
(Continued from page 37.) 
NAPLES. 


Ir was getting into the last half of October when we took seats in the 
train for Naples, one hundred and sixty-two miles distant, from eight 
to ten hours being required to make the journey by rail by the interior 
route, known as that of the ancient Via Latina. The line leads out 
across the Campagna towards the Alban foot-hills of Monte Cavo, 
which we go around to the right hand. As we leave Rome several 
aqueducts are in sight, one or more nearly parallel to our course. After 
passing around the right of the hills we turn almost east, between the 
next mountains south, called the Volscian, to Velletri, and soon get 
into the narrow valley of the Sacco, and follow that until it joins the 
Liris from the eastern Apennines and so forms the Garigliano. Into 
the Liris is now drained Lake Fucino, and its ancient bed is given 
over to cultivation. This enterprise was due to Prince Torlonia, of 
Rome, who was able to accomplish what more than one Roman em- 
peror failed in doing. The river Sacco and the line following it lie 
well within the chain of the-Apennines, and high peaks rise on either 
hand as we go south, until we reach the fertile Campagna of Naples. 
In passing Ceccano, a town lying far up on the hill- or mountain- 
side, not having any relation to its defense, it appears reasonable that 
the heights were chosen as dwelling-places, although most awkward 
and inconvenient ones, on account of the malaria of the river bottom. 
It is noticed that the new or modern houses are built on the plain, 
which has now the appearance of being well drained and healthful. 
We pass in this valley, below Ceccano, Aquin or Aquinum, the birth- 
place of the angelic Doctor Thomas Aquinas of scholastic fame, whose 
subtle intellect was supposed to have carried Latin theology to its highest 
limits, and in his pure self-denying life and devotion to his religion he 
has been an example to the good Christians of his country and the 
world for many generations. At a little beyond one hundred miles we 
cross and leave the Garigliano River, which turns west to the Gulf 
of Gaeta. The railway runs through a depression to the Volturno 
River to Capua. The modern city is about three miles distant from 
the site of the old Capua of Hannibal, the demoralizing attractions of 
Vor. IX. N. S.—No. 2. 10 
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which proved more fatal to his army than were his combats with the 
Roman soldiers. 

Mount Vesuvius is visible before reaching Capua, but as it was 
quiet its view was not more interesting than the extinct volcano of 
Rocca Monfina, which we have just passed. But we are entering on 
a plain country so incredibly fertile that it has brought wealth and 
abundance to lower Italy and its chief city, Naples. We pass beautiful 
Caserta, where the Naples railway branches, the main line continuing 
to the extreme southern end of the peninsula. The cultivation of this 
fine Campagna is something striking, for the fruit-trees are so inter- 
posed as to get from the soil everything possible from every part and 
still not interfere with the succession of crops. As we are turning 
around over the plain at every point we try to catch a glimpse of the 
voleano, but it makes no sign, and the old broken cone called Monte 
Somma conceals that of Vesuvius. Reaching the large station, we are 
soon in the omnibus of the Hétel de Genéve, crowded to its utmost 
with travelers from other lands than Italy. The course to the hotel 
is long, and the pavements not too smooth, so that a good deal of 
patient endurance of an uncomfortably crowded vehicle is exacted from 
each occupant; but each person appears to be in a pleasant humor, and 
so the trial is not without its compensations. We arrive at last and 
secure rooms on the fourth floor, for the house is well filled; but the 
big casements open squarely on a sight of Vesuvius, then enveloped 
in clouds, which cleared away in the afternoon. We immediately 
sallied forth to learn the features of the city. It is built around a 
great hill of volcanic origin on a slope opposite that of Vesuvius; be- 
tween the two heights the fertile plain reaches to the bay through a 
depression two or three miles wide, opening landward into a wide ex- 
panse. The rocky bluff around which the city is built is the shoulder 
of the high ridge along the shore of the bay northward and westward 
to Posilippo and Cume, with a promontory beyond which lie islands— 
first Procida, and beyond the much larger one of Ischia—well out sea- 
ward so as to shelter the vay on the north and west. To the south in 
the plain rises the volcano Vesuvius, with its slope running to the 
sea, but in ten miles or so, along the bay south, the plain reaches in 
around the mountain to the sea, soon to be again interrupted by a spur 
of the Apennines thrusting out a promontory to the southwest, con- 
tinued by the island of Capri well out to sea in that direction. In 
entering this large bay or gulf. from the sea between these two moun- 
tain horns, Vesuvius is straight in front, and slightly on its left is 
Naples, under the shelter of its huge bluffs or heights north of it, and 
beyond, en both sides of the volcano, the open plain. 

Geographically, Naples is situated in latitude 40° 51’ north, and 
the city of New York is in 40° 42’—44’ north, so that this southern 
Italian city is almost one-sixth of a degree farther north than is our 
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great commercial metropolis. Palermo in Sicily and Washington, 
D. C., are nearly on the same parallel. We usually forget these facts 
when we are comparing foreign cities with our own. Naples, situated 
on side-hills, has many streets that are steep or that slope rapidly down 
to the plain. These streets are paved with hard volcanic blocks of 
stone fitted closely together and worn so smooth by use that one can 
scarcely stand on them ;: nevertheless, the drivers of the carriages urge 
their horses down these streets at the top of their trotting speed, with 
the utmost indifference to consequences. 

The natives do not guide or control their horses in these vehicles 
by ordinary bridle-bits placed in the animal’s mouth, but use a sort of 
ring or stirrup around the front of the nose, six or eight inches above 
its end; from this stirrup to right and left are stiff iron projections 
like levers, that stand out four to six inches at right angles to the nor- 
mal position of the head. With this curious arrangement attached to 
the horse’s head, the drivers whisk about up and down hills with the 
greatest confidence, and even with apparent recklessness, having at the 
same time the utmost control of their animals. This peculiar substi- 
tute for the ordinary bridle and bit has the merit of giving the horse 
more liberty in the use of his head, and appears to be more merciful to 
the beast. The arrangement did not receive my confidence, and I 
avoided the drivers that made use of it, as far as possible. These same 
drivers have a vicious practice of cracking their whips at the stranger 
to attract his attention and secure his patronage. These noises they 
make incessantly, and as loud as Chinese fire-crackers ; they will watch 
their opportunity and move their vehicles across one’s path at street 
corner crossings and wherever they are able to embarrass the walker, 
all the time punctuating their impudence with sundry cracks of their 
explosive whips. These wretches as yet appear to have the upper hand 
of the police ; the fact is that these persons, whose occupation connects 
them with visiting strangers, are secure of interference. Their rights 
and privileges to spoil the stranger are vested, and must not be dis- 
turbed, or knifing, and possibly a revolution, would result. 

At many street corners are women sitting before small tables or 
desks with piles of copper money before them ; these are the money- 
changers, and a great convenience they are. In figure, dress, and ap- 
pearance these dames remind one of the venders of papers at the kiosks 
and street corners in Paris, by their ruddy complexion, solid flesh, 
browned and weather-beaten evidences of invincible health, due un- 
doubtedly especially to their out-of-door occupation. In Naples the 
majority, perhaps one may say all, of the lower class live out of doors, 
in the streets and passages ; they have not room in their narrow places 
to stay except when asleep, and then, however closely the occupants of 
these little cave-like rooms are packed, as the front is usually all open 
to the fresh air, no harm seems to come to them. In the lower and 
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"crowded parts of the city many, if not all, of the usual occupations of 


the family are carried on in the streets; workmen are at their benches 
in the open air, and in truth the streets are put to some very strange 
uses, without. the slightest regard to the passers-by. In the streets of 
the little town at the front of the slope, where the road to Vesuvius 
starts, the bakers or family bread-makers had arranged their loaves 
of bread on the side of the street in the sun to-prepare it for the oven. 
Macaroni is seen spread out in fields and way places to dry, in much the 
same manner as in old times linen was exposed to the sun on the grass 
for the purpose of bleaching it. New streets have been opened and 
others are in progress into the denser parts of the lower depths, to let 
in the light, air, and the decencies of good urban living. The govern- 
ment finds great and serious difficulties to contend with, however, and 
reformations of abuses in an old community, subjected for so many 
generations to grinding monopolies, frauds, and misgovernment, and 
misled by the darkest superstitions, many of them handed down from 
pagan times, must proceed very slowly and surely to be of permanent 
value. These improvements are expensive, and money is scarce, for 
what there is has gone into the hands of the few, or been squandered 
on costly and showy structures consecrated to the preservation of a 
“creed outworn.” There is much to be said, however, in apology for 
an ignorant, helpless populace which lives at the foot of an active vol- 
cano and is chronically shaken up by earthquake forces. Horace tells 
us that thunder in a clear sky shook his worldly confidence in an 
instant, and drove him again to his dutiful worship of Jupiter. When 
an uninformed, ignorant people, men, women, and children, find the 
solid earth under their feet crumbling to pieces and their life-long 
reliance upon the stability of things rudely shattered, they rush to the 
churches in their willingness to give all that they possess out of hand 
to propitiate in their terror an outraged Deity, as they believe him to 
be, and thus much of improvidence is readily accounted for, for such 
results characterize ordinary human existence. A recklessness and 
short-sighted philosophy seem to take possession of those having no 
certainty of the future continuance and permanency of life. Under 
these exceptional circumstances one cannot hastily form a harsh judg- 
ment, or look with unpitying eyes upon the strange and unusual re- 
sults of such a life and its immediate surroundings. And withal we 
feel assured that even here is found a compensation for their precari- 
ous existence; a life of sunshine and beggary here by too many is 
preferred to one of comparative comfort elsewhere. Nowhere is the 
earth more fertile, the sun brighter, the sky softer, the sea more quiet 
and sheeny, or the air more balmy, than at Naples. To youth and 
those in the vigor of life health alone insures constant delight in all 
things visible and invisible, except the hidden forces that disturb the 
stability of the earth itself. 
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The great National Museum of Naples was the first attraction sought. 
It is a large, prominent building, nobly situated high above the sur- 
rounding features of the city. Here are the Farnese Hercules, the 
Farnese Bull, and the Venus of Capua, resembling the Venus of Milo 
in the Louvre. But it is useless to recite even a part of this great col- 
lection of sculpture ; those who delight in specimens of what is marvel- 
ous in that great art must visit them in person, or, next better, resort 
to the works of those whose business it is to endeavor to represent them 
second-hand by illustrations and the art of the photographer. To the 
great picture-gallery one must apply the same remark. The inspection 
of a collection of articles of every kind used by the Roman housekeepers 
of eighteen hundred years ago is a thing so unexpected and almost in- 
credible that one feels as if dealing in magic ; but in sober truth here in 
this museum they are displayed. Here is an object-lesson worth learning, 
and when learned none but the veriest wandering Philistine will feel like’ 
boasting of the tremendous advantages of the iron age in which we live. 
These people devised and made everything which they needed in their 
situation, and they shaped and formed the trivial articles of daily use 
as if they loved and prized each of them ; one and all are given touches 
of beauty or fanciful turns that endear them to the owner. Their 
beliefs were of the earth, earthy, perhaps, but they twined them about 
the rude features of the commonest daily life, and so made them pleas- 
ant daily companions. These curious forms, adoptions of myth and 
story, of the fanciful and ornate, fling a cheerful glamour over the com- 
monplace affairs of every-day life. Why is our modern life dark, dismal, 
uncongenial, clouded by grim phantoms that dull and blacken its daily 
efforts at ordinary existence? Have we no joyousness in the passing 
glories of this sublime world? Can we not also bring ourselves to 
mix a little of the oil of joy of the present with the misgivings that at 
times so darken our views of the future? Can we not throw into the 
work of our hands the loving care that seeks enjoyment in everything, 
a finish withal to art, showing that we prize even slightest opportuni- 
ties for developing the beauty that can be made a thing of daily life ? 
The articles that we examine here so curiously give evidence of a long 
period of training from father to son in an art in touch with daily beliefs 
and current happenings, so that they are each in their way parts of the 
speech of the community that used them. They lived and worked 
near to nature. That time, however, is gone. It has been exchanged 
for the fiery furnace in which we moderns strive, which is more like a 
passing show than an enduring reality. We set up things like ten- 
pins, and knock them down daily. It is all transitory, designed for 
instant effect, sud wealth, swift notoriety, voluble gabble; the slow 
steps that lead to sc_.vlarship, culture, to a finish in small things, or a 
careful comprehension of great, are despised ; we go at things by jumps 
like kangaroos, and many of us make as uncouth exhibitions of our- 
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selves as do these animals of the antipodes. But let us return fo the 
pots, kettles, bronze ladles, bric-d-brac, dentist tools, etc., of Pompeii, 
with due apologies for the digression these displays have led us into. 
One of the queer objects seen is a portable apparatus for heating water, 
that seemed very complicated but extremely ingenious. The crafts- 
man who invented that could do almost any ordinary work in that line. 
The articles of daily use were decorated with heads of gods, flowers, 
leaves, shapes, and forms that were all suggestive of their proper use 
or of the life and ways of the user. Many things that these ancients 
considered pure, sacred, even holy, we regard as low, mean, or inde- 
cent, so that our category of forms is more limited than theirs; but 
there is this to be said for them, that they evidently tried to embellish 
their living and to make life beautiful to all. Those having the means 
decorated their walls with paintings, mosaics, colors, and their halls 
‘with statuary. The figures of their gods they placed near them at 
their hearthstones, cradles, and the grave. So they appear to have had 
a certain refinement of taste and spirit carried throughout their daily life 
from its beginning to its end. There are also evidences of great com- 
fort in their households and of no small measure of continuous happi- 
ness, In the rooms of the museum where these mosaics and wall 
paintings are preserved there were many artists employed in making 
copies of the graceful figures and designs for sale, or on the orders of 
visitors, so that evidently a reproduction of some of the fair forms is 
steadily going on among the moderns. Seeds, bread, fruits, nuts, 
cakes, and many other like articles have been found in Pompeii and 
are carefully displayed for the benefit of the visitor. In these and 
some other respects this museum at Naples exceeds in interest any that 
we have thus far seen. Let us now leave this embarrassment of riches 
and take a rest by some out-door exercise. Taking the street that 
passes the front of the museum, we cross the Cavour Square and follow 
the Strada Foria to the Botanic Garden, which although somewhat 
neglected has some fine old trees, many of which were familiar to our 
eyes; but in a far corner in a sheltered part of the grounds was a small 
orange orchard that was a great novelty, and as the trees were loaded 
with large golden fruit, it was all very beautiful. An examination of 
the subtropical trees and plants living in the open air demonstrated the 
mildness of the climate, and its vast difference from most other places 
on the earth in the same latitude ; in this respect Italy appears to be a 
favored spot. 

We took our mid-day meal at a grand restaurant in front of the 
museum, but the place did not prove so satisfactory as those we have 
generally found in large cities. The season of travel was backward 
and the house was not well patronized. Our meals at the hotel were 
usually more satisfactory than those outside, except at the table d’héte, 
which we gave up after two days’ trial and took our meals in the 
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restaurant part of the hotel, ordering such articles as we preferred at 
hours that suited our movements. 

Near the museum the steam tram-cars start for the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, a new boulevard winding about on the side-hill overlooking 
much of the city and bay. The Italians are famous for terraces upon 
which they can sit in the open air and look abroad over the country, 
or at what is passing about them ; also for drives and boulevards wind- 
ing about at great elevations, whence views of their sunny land can be 
had at every turn ; every great city is provided with these drives, ave- 
nues, or boulevards, and with towers and domes easily accessible, 
whence extensive views are to be obtained. They also have a passion for 
fine buildings; for galleries and works of art; and for the wealthy 
citizens not to have these things is the exception and indicates the par- 
venu. We enjoyed both the walk and the drive around this matchless 
Corso in Naples. We gave a day to the great park called the Villa 
Nazionale, which is planted with trees and adorned with innumerable 
statues ; it is on the border of the bay. Here we were accosted by many 
persons well enough dressed but who persistently beset every visitor 
for alms. Begging is not allowed, but some of the old fraternity have 
devised new methods of approaching the stranger. Tram-cars run 
around the bay from the railway station as far as Posilippo ; also through 
the principal streets ; and on the southeast they are continued around 
the bay to the Torre del Greco, where an outflow of lava in 1631, 
1737, and 1794 reached the sea from Vesuvius, doing great damage to 
the town. 

The earthquake of 1757 and the eruption of 1861 were both very 
destructive to Torre del Greco. It isa jest among the Neapolitans 
that Naples sins and Torre del Greco pays the penalty. Among re- 
cent sanitary improvements that of bringing good water into the city 
is possibly the greatest, although enormous public expenditures for 
sewage and drainage have also been made, to the infinite advantage of 
the poorer inhabitants. Good instruction in schools is still wanting ; 
but above all other things there is needed a restoration of commerce 
and foreign trade, for which this fine harbor is so admirably situated, 
in order to furnish that variety of occupations so necessary to the sup- 
port of a large population. We should recollect also that time is the 
great factor to be considered when old things are passing away and the 
new is not yet installed. If it were possible at once to introduce equal 
laws and a just distribution of property, so that the vast estates would 
be broken up and distributed into more numerous holdings, the agri- 
cultural laborer might sooner cease to bea serf and become an owner ; 
then there would be more reason to hope that, the people generally 
becoming owners of the soil, brigandage and secret societies that dis- 
turb public order would no longer be tolerated, and peace and plenty to 
all and for all would follow at no distant day. The scenery about this 
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part of Italy is well known and needs no description. “ Where every 
prospect pleases ;” it is a natural paradise, though afflicted, as have been 
other paradises, by accidental visitations of something of a diabolical 
nature in the shape of earthquakes, 

An account of Naples will hardly be complete if we leave out 
Vesuvius. ‘Two days after our arrival there was a rain-fall, and imme- 
diately Vesuvius began “to work ;” water always disturbs its internal 
arrangements seriously ; and as they are apparently made up of sulphur 
united with various minerals in a state of unstable equilibrium, some- 
thing interesting is sure to happen when water gets in. Cook & 
Company have become owners of the road to the volcano, and provide 
convenient, safe, and economical means to enable the visitor to see the 
great wonder. This is a most excellent arrangement, and when the 
agents shall be able to control the old mob of guides and rascals who 
have pre-empted the top for purposes of profit from the stranger, it 
will be very complete. When we applied on the morning of an In- 
dian-summer day, we were informed that the usual conveyances had 
left; but by paying an extra fare we were furnished with an excellent 
two-horse carriage with a driver, and set out immediately for Resina, 
at the foot of the mountain, whence the road starts which leads up in 
zigzags and windings to the foot of the cone. It was a perfect day; 
the views were beautiful. The road crosses the fresh lava-stream that 
a few years ago, 1872, broke out of the bottom of the cone towards 
Monte Somma, the old cone, parting and going around the observatory, 
in which Signor Palmieri remained until the eruption was ended. A 
solidified lava-stream is a curious sight; it is black or brownish-black 
in color, and in shape like pulled and twisted taffy, or “ molasses 
candy.” Exposed to air and rain the top soon begins to disintegrate 
into a black sand. It rots and decays underside of its great twisted 
and misshapen table-like masses, and almost immediately plants get a 
foothold. The soil from lava is very fertile, and in such soil the 
grape flourishes to an extent which leads us to think, from this and 
similar examples, that the strongest and finest wines are made from 
grapes grown in volcanic soil, On the road the native wine is offered 
at various points, and is sold cheaply to the drivers at the cabaret and 
restaurant at the foot of the cone, where the horses and carriages await 
passengers who take the funicular railway to the top. Arriving at a 
nearly level place at the fuot of the cone, we leave the carriage and take 
a seat in the awaiting car. There are several officials in uniform who 
keep due watch and ward over the visitors. In a moment, when all 
are seated, at a signal from above the car starts, and gradually rises 
along the rails some nine hundred or a thousand feet. We pass the 
down-car mid-way; one goes up as the othtr goes down. A wire 
* rope does the pulling. As the ascent begins the view improves, until 
one seems to look down on all below. When the car reaches the top 
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the guides, as they call themselves, fall upon the victims like highway- 
men. They are determined that no person shall walk to the top with- 
out taking hold of their strap and paying a franc or two for the privi- 
lege. If the person declines the strap, they obstruct his or her way 
until they make it so disagreeable that they usually succeed, espe- 
cially with the ladies. Ascending by zigzags in the volcanic sand 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the upper power-house, 
where we land, we reached a shoulder of the cone, a comparatively 
level place, where one can rest as long as desirable and watch the 
new recent cone, which like a gigantic charcoal-pit still rises fifty 
feet or more above; upon this new cone fall the fragments of lava 
ejected every few moments from the lesser crater,—a sort of “ blow- 
hole.” These fragments appear to contain a good deal of sulphur, and 
on striking the moist ground or receiving rain-water fall to pieces, 
giving off a pungent vapor of sulphurous gas, The day we ascended 
a chilly wind blew at the top and carried the smoke towards the bay 
and away from the side on which we made the ascent. The bulk of 
ashes and scorie blown into the air falls in the direction from the | 
wind, except now and then a larger one may stray in other directions. 
The discharge reminds one of the shower of stones from a blast where 
stones are blown out for removal from a cutting or excavation. The 
detonation is not loud, but there is a great puff of smoke and vapor. 
In the eruption of 1872 the lava flowed out from the shoulder of the 
cone where we now stood, as shown by the lava chilled in place like 
the solidified overflow of a big fountain of water; but subsequently 
it burst out at the foot of the cone with a rush, destroying twenty of 
the venturesome spectators who were watching in the hollow valley 
below. The view was sublime, the sputtering of the mountain adding 
interest to the scene. Looking out from the height of four thousand 
feet, to our left lay the bay, and farther on the distant blue Mediter- 
ranean. The islands Capri, Ischia, and Procida, and the friendly pro- 
montories that reach towards them from the mainland, appeared as if 
made to shelter the beautiful harbor. There was just enough mist or 
smoke in the distant air to soften the inequalities of the lava streams, 
the slope of the mountains, the distant heights and thickly-peopled 
plains. It is all expressed by saying it was a lovely Indian-summer 
day. As it was chilly we sought the car again, followed by the human 
cormorants, who exacted their fee outside of the shelter of the power- 
house, within which the policemen scrupulously keep themselves just 
at this critical moment. But the exactions are not exorbitant, and one 
feels compensated for it all by the consciousness of having seen Vesu- 
vius. We descended without incident, rested a few moments at the 
restaurant at the foot, and then took to our carriage. Our driver would 
not take the advance of the big wagons of the company. He waited for 
them and then followed, now and then holding back and then whipping 
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up again at a rather reckless pace, in spite of my cautions in bad 
French and worse Italian. He enjoyed my discomposure, for it was 
evident that the local Lacrime Christi had got into his head and was 
playing havoc with his small allowance of brains. But for all my 
nervousness and vexation we got to the bottom safely, and once on a 
level road our driver was in no special hurry. The young men in the 
big omnibus-like vehicles ahead of us, when Resina was reached, de- 
lighted the expectant urchins of the village by throwing out to the 
pavement small coins to be scrambled for. The successful one would 
triumphantly hold up the coin and then make a charge for the next 
one. It was noticed that one sturdy little fellow of quick eye and hand 
frequently came off victor ; he feared neither broken limbs nor death, 
and so he was a winner. It seemed a cruel kind of pastime, and still 
those little four-, five-, and six-year-old strugglers enjoyed it to mad- 
ness, and their parents looked on, if they were about, with entire com- 
placency. The children kept this up for a mile or more, and had the 
bait continued they would have followed to the city, no doubt. There 
was no lack of muscular power nor any deformities in these little 
bodies ; they were as active as cats, ruddy, brown as nuts, and physi- 
cally in fine condition. This probably was their daily amusement. 
The foundation for a fine race was there; by the time they reach man- 
hood let us hope that a happy destiny awaits them in a transformed 
and regenerated land. 

Naples has in process of construction a fine domed building called 
the Galleria Umberto, to be used as a fine-art museum. On one of 
the squares stands a temple almost exactly a reproduction of the 
Pantheon in Rome ; it is used as a church and called San Francesco di 
Paola; within it has thirty fine marble columns, and a high-altar of 
precious marbles inlaid with jasper and lapis lazuli; it is decorated 
by statues, etc., and in the front are equestrian statues of two Nea- 
politan kings. There is nothing especially fine about the ordinary 
great churches or the Cathedral of Naples; their gilding and decora- 
tion are more showy and gaudy even than are those of Rome. 

The caves in the great rock on which some of the city is built 
are curious, and nearly or quite all appear to be inhabited. After a 
glance at the palace, the arsenal, and military harbor, the light-house, 
the new streets, the ancient Capuan gate, also that of Nola, not much 
remained except the museum and Certosa of San Marino. 

The first day that the latter was open we took the steam tramway 
to a street that leads to the lane taking the visitor by a short cut to the 
top of the height by zigzags and long stairs that lead up the steep 
rock ; as the day was cool, the ascent was made without serious fatigue. 
Once at the top we were repaid by the structure of the monastery and 
its contents, now a museum, and the splendid views of the city, the 
volcano, the bay, the plains, and all the surrounding country. 
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The chapel is very beautiful, but rather overdone in decoration, 
which gives it a tawdry look. The museum has the usual collection 
of paintings, some statues, and fine china and glass. The view from 
the piazza of the monastery is at a dizzy height, for it is sheer down 
several hundred feet to the rocks below. A glimpse was taken of the 
citadel or castle of St. Elmo, and we made our steep descent in a very 
short space of time to the city. Although a tramontana wind was 
threatened, arrangements were made with Cook & Company’s agents 
to visit Pompeii ; a guide was furnished, who came to the hotel in time 
for the train with a carriage to convey us to the station, where arriving 
somewhat in advance of the train the guide gave us a sight of some 
of the crowded parts of the old city,—the gate, the fish-market, etc. 
He spoke English perfectly, and was our interpreter. He was a man 
of intelligence and great good sense. Returning to the station, we 
were furnished good accommodations with many others making the 
same trip, but generally without a guide. The train at Torre del 
Greco went through rather a deep cutting in an old Java stream, and it 
was observed that the lava deep down was very solid and hard, per- 
haps due to its cooling under pressure; possibly the scoris and more 
friable materials rise to the top, and so when chilled are more easily 
decomposed by the weather. Arriving at the station we enter, and, 
walking a hundred or two yards, we are able to look down upon 
the uncovered city of Pompeii. We began at a gate, Porta di Nola, 
and followed the paved street, noting how deeply the wheels had 
grooved the hard volcanic pavement. The streets are all very narrow, 
as they were in walled towns, and have continued to be until recent 
times. At the side of one of the streets still standing is a rectangular, 
deep water-tank, composed of marble slabs put together at the cor- 
ners, and perhaps two feet deep, two and a half or three wide, and 
four long, with the stone font or hydrant and metal spout still in 
place. An inspection shows that persons were in the habit of drinking 
at the mouth of the pipe; for the stone where the mouth was placed 
and the marble where the right and left hand were rested on each side 
is worn deeply by such use. There are other indications of long and 
constant usage, as the wearing of the foot-walks, the stone stairs, and 
the crossings where for many years multitudes had passed. 

The meat-shops, wine-shops, and many others were as they had 
been when in use. In the museum here are plaster casts of the bodies 
found. When such a mould of a human body was discovered, plaster 
of Paris was run into the vacant space, and thus was procured a 
striking reproduction of the deceased. The very expression of terror 
and despair in some instances has been preserved, including the action 
of the muscles, The temple of Isis has a curious hidden passage from 
the room occupied by the priests opening into the temple and leading 
to a place behind the altar concealed from the audience by a thin 
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marble slab, behind which the god made his responses to the expectant 
inquirers at the altar front. The guide was thoroughly well informed, 
and without obtruding his information he quietly pointed out things 
not generally known or usually noticed in a hurried inspection of the 
various buildings. At the time of this visit workmen appeared to be 
uncovering the sea-wall, and thus had discovered that Pompeii was a 
seaport and that the water at this time was about twenty feet deep, 
when all the plain was suddenly buried from twenty to thirty feet 
under a vast load of volcanic sand, lime, cinders, and ashes, material 
such as were it cemented properly would form tufa. All of this ma- 
terial was supposed to have been tossed from the slope of the volcano 
by the sudden explosion from a new vent and the formation of a new 
crater seaward of the old one of Monte Somma. The materials to 
be excavated are dry and rattle down, forming usually the ordinary 
slope of one upon one. There is a large part of the city still buried, 
and the sea now is half a mile or more distant. In going from Naples 
to Pompeii we pass over Herculaneum, which is very deeply buried, 
some sixty to ninety feet, and much of it under lava streams and ashes 
and sand already solidified. 

The time for dinner arriving, we repaired to the hotel within the 
grounds to obtain the meal called for by our tickets. ‘To reach the 
dining-room the visitor had to pass through one or more shops where 
photographs and curiosities of all kinds were exposed for sale, and a 
running fire of solicitation is kept up until the victim escapes from 
sight; one is reminded of the Indian trinkets and rubbish collected 
and pressed upon the unhappy visitor, formerly, at Niagara Falls. As 
we were going in to dinner it began to rain, brought by the wind tra- 
montana, similar in its nature to a Texas norther. It came fast and 
furious by the time we had finished, and as we could not explore Pom- 
peii farther, we had a prospect of spending the afternoon waiting for 
the Southern Railway train due at 6 p.m. Our guide suggested that 
by hiring a cab and going to the junction of the Castellamare line we 
need only wait about two hours; we adopted that suggestion and got 
the best vehicle we could, which only partially sheltered us from the 
storm, and reached the way-station at the junction safely. Here was 
collected a large crowd of workmen and other characters who had come 
in to escape the rain, entirely filling the small room, some of whom 
turned their attention to the strangers by begging solicitations, etc., but 
our guide warned them that we were his game, and they let us alone 
when he was near. Soon afterwards we were allowed with two or three 
others to pass out on the sheltered piazza adjoining the platform, where 
we were separated from our tormentors by a lock and had an oppor- 
tunity to walk about and breathe the fresh air. The train at last arrived, 
and we reached our hotel safely and dismissed our guide with a fee and 
many thanks, although the understanding is that guides and drivers 
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are paid in such cases by the Cook Company and the employés dare 
not solicit; still, something is expected, and if not paid the Italians 
standing about the hotel entrances grumble and make remarks; even 
our fast Jehu who rattled us down from Vesuvius received his fee 
under the eyes of the curious loafers who watch for crumbs about the 
entrances. 

The tramontana had come, and after the heats of Rome we felt 
it severely with only summer underclothing. The nights had become 
very chilly, and so a hasty resolution was taken to double back on our 
track. We took train with Cook’s tickets for Florence ; we were behind 
time, and so missed the opportunity to get anything to eat in Rome, 
where we had to change cars. We had reached about one-third of the 
way to Florence when it became dark; the wind blew and the cold 
became severe at the elevation we were reaching, and at last we were 
reduced to the necessity of jumping about the compartment to avoid 
becoming thoroughly benumbed. It was a dreary, wretched journey, 
and it seemed as if we should never reach the Arno, and when reached 
the line to Florence stretched out to an interminable length. We 
watched the lights from each window, and many times fancied that we 
were at the suburbs of Florence, only to be rudely disappointed. But 
we did arrive at Jast about 10 P.M., an hour or more behind time, 
hungry, cold, «vretched, and exhausted. But happily our friends were 
still sitting up, and in a short time we forgot our temporary desolation. 
We were with friends again, refreshed, warm, and comfortable. 

Florence had taken on a new beauty in the crisp autumn air; we 
renewed our acquaintance with our old favorites in the city and mu- 
seums, visited and studied more carefully what previously we had 
merely glanced at, found places open that had been closed at the 
earlier visit, and, what was more essential, we proceeded at once to 
clothe ourselves in Jaeger’s flannel underwear, and otherwise make 
preparations to meet Apennine and Alpine winds. The extra trunks 
or boxes were forwarded to Paris, to be held until called for. 

Fires were necessary in order to keep comfortable, and fuel is 
scarce ; practically there is none; wood is sold by the handful, and con; 
sists of fagots and small sticks that possess very little value as fuel. 
This was the last of October and the first part of November. We 
only delayed until we could make due preparations, when we should 
go down the Arno to Pisa and thence by the Riviera Levante to Genoa. 


S. B. Honasirp, 
Brigadier-General U.S.A. (retired). 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE, 


LIFE ON BOARD THE GALLEYS. 


CapraIn CEsAR FERNANDEZ Dpro, a distinguished officer of the 
Spanish navy, has rescued from oblivion many curious documents and 
much information concerning the sea-life of the Middle Ages, and among 
those which he published some time since in his “ Disquisiciones 
Nauticas” was a very curious extract from an almost unknown work 
by Don Antonio de Guevara, a bishop and a royal councillor, entitled 
“ Art of Sailing, and of its Inventors, with much Advice for those 
who Sail.” It was published in Madrid in 1673, but the first edition 
appeared in 1539. It was, therefore, a picture of life on shipboard 
about the times of Columbus. In the first four chapters the writer 
reviews the history of the ship, of the principal navigators, pirates, etc. 
Then follows the “ privileges of the galleys,” or life on board as seen 
by a landsman who has often made sea-voyages. Each paragraph 
commences with the opening clause “Es privilegio de galera,” but I 
have omitted this useless clause in general. Following these chapters 
is a short one on the barbarous sea-language, and one on the dangers 
of the sea. Many of the words are obsolete, or are in dialect, and 
some are better not translated; occasionally it is well to give both 
translation and original. In general, the translation is a close one, and 
it forms a curious picture of life at sea in the Middle Ages. In future 
articles other equally strange accounts may be given. 

“Since we have told the origin of the galleys, and of the most 
illustrious barons who were the enemies of sailors, and of the most 
famous corsairs who were addicted to piracy, we will now tell the 
principal things about the galley and the great privileges with which 
it is endowed. 

‘Tt is a privilege that all those who enter the galley, or go to sea in 
it, have to sail in dread of corsairs, who may take them as prizes, and very 
much afraid of the rough sea, where they may be lost; because there 
is no sea so safe in which there may not come some famous pirate or 
arise some contrary weather. That all that seek to sail in it lose all 
their freedom of command, and have to obey the captain, boatswain, 
and seamen ; and if any one should seek to profit by or presume upon 
his state or condition, the poorest oarsman would tell him to leave the 
galley and seek his own home. As the galley, although its length is 
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great, is very narrow, and occupied with oars and laden with rigging, 
the passengers should note that enter into it that they must stow 
themselves where they can, and not sit down where they may please to. 

‘“‘ However honorable, rich, and arrogant the passenger may be who 
enters therein, he must call its captain sefior, its boatswain kinsman, its 
forecastlemen (bowmen) brothers, and the oarsmen companions, and the 
reason of this is because as those designated cherish in this their desire, 
so all must necessarily do it. 

“ All who seek to enter or abide in the galley must be humble in 
conversation, patient in words, secretive in their desires, and endure 
affronts ; because it is more natural to suffer injuries in the galleys than 
to avenge them. 

“* All those who come aboard must affect in their conversation women, 
delicate viands, odorant wines, comforting perfumes, very fresh and 
cold water, and other similar niceties, of which things full license is 
given to speak, but not to enjoy. 

“ All who enter therein must eat ordinary biscuit, which may be filled 
with weevils, and black, bitter, hard, rat-eaten, swelled, and badly 
water-soaked. And I advise the needy passenger that, unless he is 
skilled in quickly ridding it of water, he will call it bad eating. 

“Tf upon going ashore there should fall into the hands of the sea- 
farer the smallest piece of bread that is tender, soft, digestible, and 
well cooked, he may not dare to eat it alone, but must share it with 
his comrades; and should he happen to buy it when alone, he must not 
esteem it other than blessed bread. 

“No one when he eats must seek clear, cold, fresh, healthful, and 
good water, but must content himself, although he may not desire it, 
with drinking turbid, dirty, marshy, warm, tasteless water; it is true 
that the captain allows the most dainty to hold the nostrils with one 
hand while they carry the cup to the mouth with the other. 

“Should any passenger seek during the day to drink a little, to lave 
his face, to moisten his mouth or wash his hands, he must ask for the 
necessary water of the captain, or bribe the mate for it, or bring it from 
the shore, or buy it of some rower; because in the galleys there is 
nothing more wanted and less abundant than water. 

“No passenger may venture to spill water on ,the poop-deck, and 
much less must he spit upon it, and the captain will chide any one 
discovered in doing so, and the stroke-oarsmen will levy a shilling as 
penalty, so that although we do not scold the sailors if they spit in our 
church, yet they scold us if we spit on their poop-deck. 

“Tf the passengers wish to drink any wine, they must be silent and 
endure it although it may be weak, sour, dirty, spoiled, small in quan- 
tity, and dear in price; and it is no wonder, for you often find wine 
' drunk at sea which might serve to eat with lettuce on shore. 

“The meat which you ordinarily have to eat may be goat-steaks, 
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ram’s quarters, salt horse, jerked buffalo, or rancid bacon, and it may 
be heated, but not cooked, warmed, but not roasted, and only a little 
of it; so that when it comes to the table it is loathsome to look at, 
hard as the devil to bite, salt as fury to eat, indigestible as stones to 
digest, and as injurious as brambles to him who eats his fill. 

“Tf the passenger seeks to eat a little beef or mutton or goat which 
is fresh, he must buy it of the soldiers who steal it, or venture to go 
out to seize it; although you do this, it is true that you enjoy it, not in 
reality without the impudent fellow having the right to the heart and 
to small parts, and even to one-fourth of it, and the meat which is left 
must be salted, cooked, and eaten in company with all of them. 

“He who wishes to eat anything cooked must hunt or steal or buy, 
or provide himself in time with a pot, and when he has the pot, he 
must wash the same, and fix it, and heat it, and skim it, and whatever 
happens, he must not leave it; because, otherwise, as soon as he turns 
his head another will eat out of the pot, and will turn off the story of 
it with a laugh. 

“ No one dares to set about eating whenever he desires, but only when 
he can or may do so, because according to the pots and sauce-pans, ket- 
tles, frying-pans, boilers, mortars, turnspits, and glazed dishes which 
are brought in turn to the galley, the passenger will go and come with 
many wants unsatisfied if he does not at first make friends with the cook. 

“Tf the gentleman passenger wants to eat on plates and porringers, 
or cups and saucers, he must bring them with him to the galley, or bribe 
the mate for them, or hire them of some oarsman ; and if at any time 
he desires to buy them, or cares to seek them, the captain with great 
readiness should be given leave to cut his meat at the same table and 
cook in the same pot. 

“‘ If any passenger desires to eat in state,—that is to say, with clean 
cloths, large napkins, and German towels,—he must bring them ready 
made and well kept, because such clean linen is not to be found in gal- 
leys; and if this, like the other things, was forgotten, he might with a 
good conscience but with much shame wipe on his shirt, or even on his 
beard betimes. 

“There is in the galley no bench to recline upon, no seat to repose 
upon, no window tg look out of, no table to eat at, no seat to sit down 
upon; but in addition for all this they allow the needy passenger to 
use a loophole or port, or to eat near the galley on the deck, like a 
Moor, or on his lap, like a woman. 

“ Every passenger, bowman, oarsman, sailor, knight, ecclesiastic, or 
even nobleman, can with good conscience breakfast without figs, dine 
without cherries, lunch without peaches, sup without cream, and have 
a collation without fresh almonds ; and if for these or other similar re- 
freshments he should have a great appetite, there is plenty of time for 
him to think about it, and this is not the place to get them. 
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“ Tf, while navigating, a gulf should be passed, or some great storm 
should come up, no light is lit, no meal is prepared, no one is called to 
table, and all the passengers must go below; for the galley must be 
without these in order to work the gear. And it is true that at this hour 
and on this occasion the noise and the cries and the confusion and the 
clamor which the sailors make among themselves create greater fear 
than the fury and noise of the sea itself. 

“‘ Every passenger who is of a Christian nation and who fears God 
should look out that, at the time of passing any gulf or any bad squall, 
he should not forget to recommend himself to certain notable sanctu- 
aries, repenting his sins, reconciling himself with his companions, and 
praying his devoutest prayers to the saints; all of which, and much 
more, at each step he takes at sea, he must perform sooner or later 
when ashore, 

“ When the north wind blows and the sea becomes heavy, happening 
at the quarters of the moon, if there should come a side wind or a 
furious hurricane may arise, it is a custom then that the sailors shall 
raise the anchor, make fast the boat, furl the poop awning, lower the 
sails, and strike the tent, and then, poor passenger, woe unto you! be- 
cause you remain at the mercy of the heat that ensues, and to receive 
all the water when it rains. It is a privilege of the galley that while 
navigating, as many times as the wind changes so often do they shift 
the sails, and when the wind becomes strong they have to lower them, 
and when it dies out they have to submit, and that then the passenger 
has to occupy himself in raising his eyes to the antenna, lend a hand 
at the ropes, and keep up a stout heart in the storm, for at sea there is 
no greater signal of great danger to life than when the sailors hoist and 
lower the antenna frequently. 

“No one may seek in the galley a camp-bed, Dutch linen, feather 
mattresses, soft pillows, royal couches, or Moorish carpets; but in ad- 
dition to this, if the passenger is delicate or if he should fall sick, the 
captain will give him permission to sleep on a plank and have a shield 
for his pillow. 

“No one, however honored he may be, can have any designated 
place where he may walk, or retire, nor always where he can sit down ; 
and if any one seeks in the daytime to be on the poop-deck and to 
sleep at night in any port-hole, he must first buy it of the captain with 
entreaties, and then hire it of the mate with good money. 

‘Tf any one needs to heat water, make lye, soak his linen, or scour 
his underclothing, he must not do it if he does not wish some to laugh 
and some to mock ; but if the shirt becomes dirty or very sweaty, and 
he does not chance to change it, he is forced to have patience until he 
gets ashore to wash it, or it ends in falling to pieces. 

“Tf any passenger who is delicate and dainty cares to wash any 
handkerchief [“‘ nose-rag,” literally], towel, pechershviel, or shirt, or 
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napkin, it must be with salt water and not with fresh. And as the 
sea-water makes one itch and causes a rash, the captain gives per- 
mission and the mate allows a place behind the mast where you may 
rub or seek a corner to scratch yourself. 

“No passenger shall be obliged, nor even dare to remove his shoes, 
take off his stockings, unbutton his waistcoat, nor shed his coat, nor 
even lay off his mantle at night when he wants to go to bed, because 
the poor traveler will not find in all the galley another better bed 
than the clothing which he wears. 

“The beds which are made therein for the passengers and the rowers 
have neither head nor foot indicated, but are made where they can be 
and where intended to be, and not where you want them; that is to 
say, that-where one night you find your feet, you have the head 
another ; and if through having lunched on chestnuts or supped on 
radishes any one of the company violates all decency (now you under- 
stand me), you must say that you dreamed it, and did not hear it. 

“ All the fleas which come out on the planks, and all the lice which 
breed in the seams, and all the beetles which are in the crevices, are 
common to all, and spread about everywhere, and maintain themselves 
on everything; and if any one rebels against this, presuming to be 
somewhat cleaner and more polished, from that time I prophesy that if 
he will turn his hand to fishing and to trapping he will find in his 
clothes more lice than money in his purse. 

All the rats and mice are daring and adventurous, so that they may 
without punishment steal from the passengers towels, delicate crape, 
silk sashes, handkerchiefs, old shirts, precious head-dresses, and even 
dressed gloves, and all this they hide for their nest, and to mate in, and 
to raise their young, and even to gnaw it when there is nothing to eat ; 
and do not wonder, brother passenger, if sometimes they give you a 
bite while you are sleeping, because they bit me, while on the passage 
from Tunis to Sicily, on the leg, and another time in the ear, and as 
they declared this a privilege of the galleys, I dared say nothing 
about it. 

“ Bread, cheese, wine, salt pork, beef, fish, and vegetables, which you 
put on board for your provision, you must share with the captain, the 
mate, the pilot, the crew, and the steersman, and of that which remains, 
hold it as said that you must provide some for the dogs to try, the cats 
to carry off, the rats to gnaw, the stewards to take perquisites from 
[“tithe”], and the rowers to steal, so that if you are a little short and 
not well supplied, the provision which you make for one month will not 
last you ten days. 

“ Tf in encountering a little sea, or in going upon the open sea, or in 
passing through a storm, or in making a harbor, your heart sinks, your 
head swims, your stomach rebels, your sight fails, you commence to 
vomit and reject all you have eaten, and even cast yourself upon the 
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deck, do not hope that those who are looking at you will hold your 
head, but all nearly dying with laughter will tell you that it is 
nothing but the sea trying you, even if you are expiring and giving up 
everything. 

“Tf any passenger desires at any time to go ashore, for the purpose 
of a little recreation, or to find a measure of water, or to seek or buy 
any refreshment, he must, like a monk, ask leave of the captain; he 
must beg the mate to have the boat manned, flatter the forecastlemen 
to bestir themselves, promise them something because they will expect 
it on his return, must give money to those who molest boarders that 
they may not wet him; and if through stress of his sins he does not 
hearken promptly to embark when they are ready to return, the galley 
will make sail and he will stay ashore clinging to the pier. 

“Every passenger is forced to go to the head, and to clean it with a 
swab, and he who cannot speak about it nor much less go in public, 
has to see all there just like they are all placed together at table. 

“No one must ask there to drink out of a cup of silver or Venetian 
glass, nor vermegal de cadahalso, nor Barcelona mug, nor Portuguese 
porcelain, nor Indian nut, nor a cork-stoppered one. And in case the 
passenger does not bring to the galley cup nor mug to drink out of, the 
captain will order that the cook may give him a little water to drink 
out of the wooden kit that the rowers eat from. 

“ Neither the captain, nor the mate, nor the boatswain, nor an oars- 
man, nor a passenger, can have, or keep, or hide any woman, his own 
or a stranger, married or single, without their being seen and known 
by all those of the galley, and even made use of by more than two, 
and as those who venture there are rather friends of charity than of 
chastity, it sometimes happens that having brought some poor fellow 
along, they please many in the galley. 

“Brothers of the order of St. Benedict, St. Basil, St. Augustine, 
St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Jerome, Carmelites, Trinitarians, and 
beggar monks, may go freely in the galleys. And although such re- 
ligious persons may go anywhere about the galley, the mates say that 
they have issued a bull that they shall not wear gowns, nor cowls, nor 
tonsures, nor bands, nor scapularies, and that in place of breviaries 
they put some oars into their hands so that they may learn to row and 
forget to pray. 

“Your usual neighbors and comrades are false witnesses, forgers, 
scamps, robbers, pirates, traitors, whipped men, bullies, highwaymen, 
adulterers, homicides, and blasphemers, so that he who asks what kind 
of a thing the galley is, we can answer that it is a prison for the 
debauched and a gallows for passengers. 

“ Tt is a privilege of the galley that all the mates, boatswains, pilots, 
sailors, counselors, forecastlemen, helmsmen, stroke-oarsmen, oarsmen, 
and bow-oarsmen may beg, take, seize, and even steal from the poor 
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passengers bread, wine, meat, pork, salt beef, cheese, fruit, shirts, shoes, 
caps, sack-coats, jackets, belts, caps, and even if the passenger is green 
and does not carry his purse tied to his arm, they will tell that he ‘ for- 
got it in Seville.’ 

“ Everybody is at liberty there to play at German prime (primera), 
at Burgundy backgammon, at English alquerque, at the old togadillo, 
at Moorish calabriada, at Roman ganapierde, and at Bolognese ‘one, 
two, three;’ and in all these games they conceal their playing with 
false dice and with marked cards. And because the galley does not 
lose its good customs, he who loads the dice or cheats at cards has no 
fear that the captain will order him to restore the money, because on 
the day when conscientious men rule at sea and justice prevails, from 
that day there will be no galleys at sea. 

“When they go ashore to take in water or to cut wood, if perchance 
any calf should come, or they should encounter a cow, find a sheep, 
run upon a goat, seize a pig, roast a goose, take a hen, or steal a chicken, 
then without reluctance and scruple they will carry it off and kill it in 
the galley as if they had bought it with their money in the market. 

“ When the soldiers, oarsmen, mariners, and even the passengers go 
ashore where there is a good and rich place, there is no mountain 
which they do not climb, beehive which they do not rob, trees which 
they do not cut down, pigeon-house which they do not break open, 
game which they do not run down, orchard which they do not lay 
waste, lass whom they do not tickle, slave whom they do not carry off, 
vineyard which they do not plunder, tunic which they do not steal, or 
linen which they do not cut off. So that in one year the frost and the 
hail and the locusts do not do as much damage as those of the galley 
cause in half a day only. 

“Tf any one is a debtor, a bully, a perjurer, a rebel, a ruffianly 
robber, a thief, a murderer, on shore, the law cannot come to seek him 
here, nor can the injured person even go on board to accuse him ; and 
if he comes with all his wrong-doings, they either put him at the oar, 
or give him some job so that in the galleys the good are lost and the 
bad are protected. 

“ Each one may come under and live under the law in which he was 
born; that is to say, married, single, monks, friars, priests, hermits, 
gentlemen, knights, nobles, Canary-Islanders, Greeks, Indians, here- 
tics, Moors, and Jews; so that without any objection you may see the 
Moors holding holiday (zala)-on Friday and the Jews celebrating 
Sabbath (barada) on Saturday. 

“If any poor passenger seek to carry to sea any chest with provisions, 
or any bundle of linen, or a small mattress, or a barrel of wine, or a 
pitcher for water, he must understand it as settled that for the captain 
to consent to it, the sailors to put it on board, the clerk to register it, 
the mate to care for it, he must give some money and other services, 
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and in this case they will not content themselves with what you wish 
to give, but you must give all that they may choose to ask of you. As 
for me, I swear that in the late voyages which we made with his sacred 
and imperial majesty Charles V., in the ports of Barcelona, Majorca, 
Sardinia, Goletta, Caller, Genoa, Nicé, Toulon, and Aigues-Mortes, I 
had more vexations, and spent more money in shipping and landing 
horses, asses, children, and belongings, than had occurred in all my life, 
and which I had ever thought of doing. 

“ At the time of embarkation, and then every time you disembark, 
they count the poor passenger’s money, open his chests, overhaul his 
linen, untie the bundles, and he must pay the custom-house officers for 
all of its dues ; and if the passenger is a little green, they take not only 
their rights, but also their wrongful portion ; and as it seems that we 
are not speaking favorably, I swear with a good legal oath that the 
duty on a cat which I brought from Rome cost me a shilling at 
Barcelona. 

“ There is no one in the galley so important or so accomplished that 
he is not set some task to do; that is, either she wants rigging, or this 
is old, or that is heavy to lift, or she is not sailing well, or this is not 
set, or that is not trimmed, or this is open, or she makes too much 
water, or she is wretchedly handled; so that even if he be the boat- 
swain or the captain, there is always something wanted and little to 
approve of. 

“ Neither at Easter nor onthe day of any saint, nor on Sunday, do 
the rowers or the passengers cease to play, to steal, to commit adultery, 
to blaspheme, to work, nor to sail, because not only do they not keep 
the feasts in the galley, but they do not know when they come. 

“ Those who go on board the galley do not celebrate Ash- Wednesday, 
Holy Week, nor Easter-Eve, the four great feasts of the year, nor even 
Lent, because in the galley, all the time, they fast only in order to be 
vigilant on watch, unless it is for want of provisions. 

“ Neither sailors nor oarsmen, nor the lower officers, nor other officers 
who go to sea, take any pains or have any conscientiousness to hear the 
high mass, or enter into a church once a year; but added to this, the 
good part which they perform as Christians is that they set themselves 
to work during a dangerous storm praying, sighing, and weeping, the 
which being past, they sit down quickly to eat, to play, and even to 
blaspheme, relating to each other the dangers through which they have 
passed and the vows which they made. 

“ All the inhabitants and lodgers and passengers of the galley are 
exempt, all the time they serve and remain aboard, from paying excise, 
toll, loans, taxes, imposts, subsidies, pensions, fourths, tenths, and first 
fruits to the king or to the Church ; and more, and surpassing this, that 
the bishops cannot excommunicate them nor the priests put them out 
of the Church, although they have not confessed nor communed. Itis 
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true that sometimes, laughing with the oarsmen and sailors in the 
galley, when I asked them for a sketch of their confessions, then they 
showed me a pack of cards, saying that in this holy confraternity they 
did not learn how to confess, but to play and to trade. 

‘* No one who dies on board is obliged to have extreme unction, nor 
to pay the sacristan for the tolling of the bell, nor the confriars the 
fees for carrying him, nor the curé to bury him, nor the friars for 
chanting mass, nor the poor for carrying the candles, nor the porters 
for guarding his bones, nor the undertaker for making his coffin, nor 
yet the midwife for sewing up his shroud: because the unlucky and 
unfortunate one who dies there has hardly given his soul to God when 
they throw his body to the fishes. 

“ All those who are aboard eat meat in Lent, on the four fast-days, 
on Fridays, during fasts, on Sundays, and on all prohibited days, and 
the pleasing thing of it is that they eat without shame or conscience. 
As I frequently asked them and admonished them that they should not 
eat, they answered, ‘That since those on shore dared to eat fish that 
came out of the sea, they also might dare to eat the meat which they 
brought from the shore.’ 

“ All the bread, wine, pork, salt beef, cheese, butter, raisins, biscuit, 
almonds, jars, pitchers, plates, and pots which are left to any passenger 
from those he brought for his use, he must leave all of it in the galley 
when he quits it to go on shore; so that they take all that is left 
behind, and if he wants anything, they will not even give him a 
shovel. 

“‘ Every passenger who intends to be generous and considerate ought 
at the time of quitting the ship thank the captain, embrace the mate, 
speak to the pilot, bid the mess good-by, say farewell to the stroke- 
oarsmen, give something to the helmsman, and even remember the 
bowmen, for if he does not do this they will all give him a rude part- 
ing, and will never receive him again in that galley. 

“ And then, in conclusion, however high, however great, generous, or 
important may be all his privileges and exemptions, now we affirm, 
and agree with the words of our theme, that he may choose the life of 
the galleys whom God allows to do so. 

“ These liberties and privileges of the galley being related, we will 
now tell how their mode of talking is as curious as their way of living. 
At the bottom of the ship they speak of the keel, and they call the 
mast-wedges the kevels ; the rear end of the galley they call poop, and 
the forward end the prow; that which we call collars they only con- 
sent to calla frame; that which we call border they call rider; the 
room over which the compass is they call the lead-room, and the room 
which extends from prow to poop they call orlop ; where the rowers 
sit they call it the apostis, and where they keep the sails they call rooms. 

“They want to call the cook-house a galley, and to renew the vessel 
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they call careening her ; when we would say in our tongue ‘to lean to 
one side,’ they say to heel over, and to say ‘haul this or that,’ they 
exclaim in a loud voice ‘hoist! hoist!’ The highest part of the mast 
they call the cat, the pulleys with which they reduce the sails they 
name topa; we say ‘that is the greater sail, that is the medium sail, 
and that is the smaller sail;’ they only say ‘maestra sail, mizzen, 
cutter (trinquete) ; the ropes they name cables, the post they call a 
shore ; the stake to which they fasten the sails they call maimoneta, 
and the rope with which they moderate the sails they say is called 
sheet ; when we say ‘turn the galley,’ they say ‘row about ;’ and in 
order to say ‘do not row any more,’ they say ‘up oars;’ to the 
pulley to which they hoist the boat (davit) they give the name of ring- 
rope (barbeta), and that with which they load the galley they call 
ballast ; they call the storekeeper a rigger (nochar), and he who con- 
ducts the galley, mate; in order to say that they sail with a good 
wind, they say that they go spuming, and to sail with a half-wind, 
they say to sail on a bowline (orsa). That to which they take the sails 
they call yard (antenna), and the rope with which they haul it down 
they call brail (candeliza). That which we call pull they call row, and 
to remove water from (under) the galley they say to shore her up, It 
is ordered that the pantry be called store-room, and that the rowers 
astern should be named stroke-oarsmen. Those who go in the ship 
(prow) are called bowmen, and the nose of the galley is the spur. The 
first rowers they call bow-oarsmen; the hindmost, the ¢erceral ; the 
cold northerly wind they call tramontana ; the southwest wind, medio 
jorno, the east, levante, and the west, poniente; when the galley is 
armored they say she has quarter-cloths (empavesada), and when she is 
lost in the storm they say that she is brought alee; they do not say 
‘we go for water,’ but ‘we take in water,’ nor do they say ‘sail to 
Sardinia,’ but ‘head towards Sardinia.’ This, then, is the jargon 
which they speak in the galley, which would never end if we had put 
here all the vociferations in full. Suffice it to end with our theme: 
that the life of the galley, seek it whom God wills. 


“4 SUBTLE DESCRIPTION OF THE SEA AND ITS DANGEROUS 
PROPERTIES. 


“T have said something of the language which they speak in the 
galley, and of its privileges and conditions ; let us now say something 
of the condition of the sea, because it would be a mistake not to reveal 
something of its life to those who do not know whether it has good or 
evil conditions. The sea, so far as is known, merits the name which it 
bears; because the sea (mar) means nothing else than bitterness 
(amargura); because if its waters are very bitter its conditions are 
more bitter still. The sea, beyond comparison, is much more the 
inflammation it holds than the injury which it causes, because its waves 
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break upon the shore. The sea is not so well-conditioned that one™ 
dares enter into it by his own choice, but by necessity, for the man who 
sails upon it, if it is not to quiet his conscience, or to defend his honor, 
or to protect life, I say and affirm that such a one is either stupid, or 
weary, or may be taken for a fool. The sea is very delightful to look 
upon and very dangerous to traverse. The sea does not deceive any 
one but once, but he who is deceived once never has any tendencies for 
it. ‘The seais a mine where many become rich, and a cemetery where 
infinite numbers are interred. The sea, if it is willing, allows itself 
to be navigated in a wooden bowl, and if it is rough, will only allow a 
carrack on it. The sea is naturally foolish, because it changes at each 
quarter of the moon, and makes no difference between the king and 
the laborer. The sea does not suffer silly nor idle fellows, because it is 
fit for him who goes there to be very lively in business and most dili- 
gent in the navigation. The sea is a cloak for sinners and a refuge for 
malefactors, because in it they give no pay to any one to be virtuous 
nor do they reprove debaucheries. The sea tolerates the vicious, but it 
does not love to have cowards with it, because he who is a coward 
enters it with a bad disposition to fight, and is timorous in navigation. 
The sea is very malicious, and always takes things at a disadvantage, 
because in calms and light breezes it prepares a storm, and in tempests 
and storms it prepares for calms. The sea is in love with some and 
angry with others ; because, if he has a fancy for it, it will sustain life 
for one for twenty years, and take it from another the first day. 
The sea is a fierce enemy to all that which sustains human life, be- 
cause the fish is pituitous, the air is unseasonable, the water is brackish, 
the dampness is injurious, and navigating it is dangerous. 

“The sea never contents whomsoever go sailing upon it, because the 
bodies are tired with the bad life and the hearts with the dread of some 
perilous storm. The sea, when it has the most delicate breezes, makes 
stomachs always hungry, but we will lose the desire which it arouses to 
eat, by the force with which it makes us reject it. The sea has no 
allurements, nor does it deceive, so as to have you enter or trust in it ; 
because it shows to all the monstrousness of its fish, the swelling of its 
waters, the depths of its abysses, the contrariness of its winds, the fury 
of its rocky shores, and the cruelty of its storms; so that those who 
are lost there are not lost through not being warned, but because they 
are very great fools. The sea permits itself to be navigated by all, 
and allows itself to be controlled ; but joined to that, it takes away the 
control from all those who go upon it, and no one is powerful enough 
to change its state. We will only say in this case that the life of the 
galley he may have whom God permits.” 

FLEtTcHER §. Bassett, 
Lieutenant USN. 





PRIVATE JONES OF THE EIGHTH; OR, A 
MILITARY MESALLIANCE. 


I ¢ 
A VERY dingy flag, hanging out of a very dingy window, in a very 
dingy street, of a certain dingy city, indicated to all whom it might 
concern the locale of a United States army recruiting rendezvous. It 
was an hour before the time when the recruiting officer usually made his 
appearance, and a very elongated corporal in a decided state of undress 
was leaning out of an upper window gazing up and down the street 
with an air of profound contempt for all things sublunary. He had 
been engaged in this arduous occupation perhaps half an hour when a 
tall, fine-looking young man crossed over from the opposite side of the 
street and entered the office below without pausing to read certain alluring 
statements pasted on a board at the door, setting forth the advantages of 
a soldier’s life in the United States service. This circumstance having 
fallen within the observation of the elongated corporal, that attenuated 
individual withdrew his upper extremities into the room, and pro- 
ceeded to complete his toilet with the expression of a man utterly 
harassed out with the cares and responsibilities of life. Then having 
satisfied himself as to his personal appearance, as reflected from a 
variety of stand-points in a cracked mirror at the end of the room, he 
extracted a plug of tobacco and a pipe from the pocket of a coat behind 
the door, and slowly descended the stairs, whistling that cheerful and 
popular air known as “ Johnny, get your gun.” In the office below he 
found awaiting him the tall young man, who immediately said, “ Can 
I enlist at this office for the United States army?” The elongated 
corporal, who was a man of great deliberation, evidently did not think 
that this question called for any immediate reply, for he leisurely began 
to fill his pipe, and when that delicate operation had been completed to 
his entire satisfaction, he condescended to drawl laconically, “If you 
want infantry, you can; if you want cavalry, you can’t.” Then, 
apparently satisfied that no further information could possibly be 
required of him, he spat in the fire, lit his pipe, tilted his forage-cap 
on the back of his head, and gazed critically, with his head on one side, 
at the tall young man through dense volumes of smoke. “It is imma- 
terial to me whether I go to cavalry or infantry,” seid the tall young 
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man. “I simply wish to know whether I can enlist here, and at what 
time.” By way of reply the elongated corporal stepped out into the 
gloomy passage-way, opened a door, and bawled “Tom” at the top 
of his voice. “ All right” came a gruff response from somewhere in the 
back premises, and shortly afterwards a heavy tread announced the 
approach of “Tom,” who turned out to be the recruiting sergeant. The 
sergeant was a short, fat man, with a hoarse voice and a cadaverous 
aspect. His eye had the appearance of the visual orb of a boiled cod- 
fish ; his cheeks were pendulous and flabby, and his face wore an 
expression of habitual exasperation. “ Well?” said he, interrogatively 
and. irritably, as he entered the office. The elongated corporal did not 
vouchsafe an oral reply ; he slowly withdrew the pipe from his mouth, 
expectorated several times with extraordinary precision into a spittoon 
at the far end of the room, and jerked his left thumb over his shoulder 
in the direction of the tall young man. 

“ And what in thunder do you want?” said the fat sergeant in a 
most irascible tone when he beheld the applicant for enlistment. 

“T wish to enlist in the United States service,” answered the tall 


young man. 
“Then why the devil don’t you come at the proper time?” said the 
sergeant. “ Do you think weare going to get breakfast before daylight 
to please you fellows? No, not by a sight.” 
The tall young man replied to the effect that, as it was close upon 
ten o’clock when he came in, he felt justified in assuming that the busi- 


ness of the day had begun. 

“ You’ve no right to think anything about it,” growled the sergeant 
with a terrific scowl, seating himself at a desk and viciously grabbing 
a paper from a pigeon-hole on his right. “Come here and answer 
these questions.” He unrolled as he spoke the form of questions which 
every applicant for enlistment is required to answer ; but before asking 
any of these he winked at the elongated corporal, as much as to say, 
“ Now pay attention and you’ll have some fun,” and proceeded to frame 
a few on his own account, with a view to the embarrassment of the 
recruit and the exhibition of his own facetiousness. 

But he had reckoned without his host, for the tall young man kept 
remarkably cool, and met all these impertinent queries with some 
caustic and ready reply, to the great discomfiture of the sergeant and 
the intense delight of the elongated corporal, who chuckled gleefully 
at the turn affairs were taking, and nearly asphyxiated himself in his 
efforts to suppress his hilarity and maintain his countenance in a state 
of befitting solemnity. The sergeant thereupon became savage, and 
began to ask the questions from the recruiting-paper with the air of a 
bullying attorney browbeating a witness. During this. catechetical 
examination he several times returned to a question previously asked, 
as though he suspected the recruit of prevarication and wished to con- 
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vict him of mendacity by entangling him in some contradictory state- 
ment. He took a particular delight in repeating the question, ‘“‘ Have 
you any one dependent on you for support ?” and seemed to regard a 
negative reply with such evident incredulity as to cause the recruit to 
think there must bea prevailing impression in the sergeant’s mind that 
he was the sole support and stay of a large number of indigent relatives, 
and had come into the army for the express purpose of providing for 
their maintenance out of his pay of thirteen dollars a month. 

Just as this document was completed a gentleman entered the room, 
whereupon the elongated corporal, who had been lounging listlessly 
against the mantel-piece, called “ ”T'en-shun” in a sepulchral tone, glared 
fixedly at an imaginary spot in the opposite wall, and assumed an 
attitude of such extreme rigidity as to give rise to a doubt whether his 
spinal column would ever regain its flexibility. From these indications 
the recruit concluded that he was in the presence of the recruiting 
officer, as indeed he was. The savage sergeant’s insolence of manner 
vanished instanter, and gave place to an obsequious deference as he 
brought the recruit before the officer, who asked the tall young man a 
few pertinent questions, and then ordered him to strip for his physical 
examination. This examination proved the tall young man to bea 
fine specimen of athletic manhood. He stood fully six feet high, and 
tipped the scale at one hundred and eighty-five pounds. His figure 
was erect and soldierly, his frame well knit and muscular, and his gen- 
eral appearance was so far above the average that he passed the ordeal 
without the slightest difficulty. Half an hour later he signed his 
enlistment papers, and his name was duly entered in the recruiting- 
book as “ Private Thomas Jones, G. 8. R. U.S. Army,” with many 
additional particulars. 

This business having been concluded, the officer retired to his 
private room, and the elongated corporal, interposing a door between 
himself and the fat sergeant, made a pantomimic show of emptying a 
great number of glasses, jerked his thumb in the direction of the street, 
and beckoned the recruit into the passage. He then piloted the way to 
a neighboring saloon with a degree of alacrity quite surprising in view 
of his previous deliberation ; such, indeed, was his precipitance that 
he had called for “ two beers” before he discovered “ that he hadn’t got 
no change.” The tall young man laughed at this transparent strata- 
gem, and tendered a five-dollar bill in payment for the beer, at the same 
time calling fora further supply, for the elongated corporal had emptied 
his first glass at a gulp, remarking, with a redundancy of negatives, 
“ that he never allowed no beer to get stale nohow,”—a principle he again 
proceeded to act upon by immediately emptying his second. Under the 
cheerful influence of the beer his previous taciturnity gave place to a 
convivial mood, induced possibly by the hope that the remains of the 
five-dollar bill would be converted into more liquor. In that belief he 
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entered upon a monologue eulogistic of the tall young man, the disin- 
terestedness of which was open to considerable question, as it concluded 
with a request to be accommodated with the loan of fifty cents, which 
was granted with such unexpected readiness that he was induced to re- 
peat the operation later on to the extent of a dollar. The tall young 
man then returned to the office, where he donned a blue uniform in 
place of his “ mufti,” and was told by the fat sergeant to hold himself 
in readiness to proceed, with three other recruits, to the receiving depot, 
for which destination he left at seven o’clock that evening in charge of 
the elongated and, by that time, semi-inebriated corporal.’ 


‘IL. 


It was muster-day at Fort Buell, head-quarters of the Eighth 
United States Artillery. First call had sounded all round the garrison, 
and groups of soldiers were gathered in front of their respective quar- 
ters, the more nervous and diffident among them going through the 
manual of arms, making the most of this last opportunity of practice 
to insure precision at the crucial moment in the approaching ordeal, 
while others, more confident in their knowledge of tactics, lounged 
carelessly about, interchanging harmless and frequently pointless witti- 
cisms with their comrades in the other batteries. Midway between the 
barracks and “ officers’ row” stood knots of officers discussing garri- 
son or regimental matters until the sounding of assembly, and on the 
far side of the parade-ground could be seen the portly form of the 
commanding officer, Colonel Colchicum, resplendent in gold cord and 
flowing scarlet plume, stalking to and fro on the porch in front of his 
quarters. Colonel Colchicum was a large man with a fierce look and 
a very imposing manner. He prided himself on being a martinet, but 
in spite of his rigid exaction of all the details of military discipline 
he was not disliked by the men, who, while admitting his severity, 
nevertheless recognized his justice and impartiality. Moreover, there 
was a prevailing idea among them that his “bark was worse than his 
bite,” that his acerbity of manner was not the natural bent of his dis- 
position, but-had been superinduced by a long course of feminine 
tyranny at home; for it was an open secret in the garrison that in his 
quarters the awe-inspiring colonel, whose tremendous frown sent the 
heart into the boots of the luckless soldier who hoped to pass muster 
with a “kit” out of keeping with the standard of inspection require- 
ments, was mild and docile as a lamb, and lived in a state of abject sub- 
jection to a stringent code of petticoat government as formulated by 
Mrs. Colchicum, a very small woman with a very loud voice. The 
men were wont to gauge, and pretty accurately, too, the measure of the 


1 This is a record of an actual enlistment. 
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colonel’s domestic infelicities by his manner at inspections and parades, 
and the circumstance of having to march past at the double several 
times was usually accepted as an indication that he had been visited with 
the infliction of a more than ordinarily lengthy curtain lecture, the exer- 
cise of any undue severity being simply regarded as an outlet for those 
feelings of exasperation he dared not give vent to at home. But when 
assembly sounded and the colonel took his post, the men noted with 
inward satisfaction that his face wore an unusually cheerful expression, 
which was significant of a cessation of hostilities at domestic head- 
quarters, and a favorable augury for an easy inspection. But if the 
colonel was in a good humor, Captain Hardtack, commanding Battery 
A, was not ; indeed, as a matter of fact, he very seldom was. Captain 
Hardtack was a type of officer now happily rare in the service. He 
was harsh, captious, and exacting with his men in line of duty, and 
even in their leisure time subjected them to a system of petty surveil- 
lance with a view to making their personal habits a ground of com- 
plaint in case they should afterwards be guilty of any trivial dereliction 
of military duty. The men could have borne without'a murmur with 
the mere exaction of disciplinary requirements, however severe, but 
the captain’s puerile treatment exasperated them beyond endurance, 
with the result that several of the best soldiers among them deserted. 
The battery lost its esprit de corps, and became a mere gathering of 
pusillanimous spirits who trembled with timid embarrassment in the 
captain’s hated presence. The men did their duty perfunctorily and 
without the slightest show of zeal, happy if they passed through the 
day without having incurred some scathing reprimand or suffered the 
curtailment of some little privilege. Matters were in this condition 
when Private Jones was assigned to the battery. In our journey 
through life we not infrequently meet with individuals for whom, 
without exactly knowing why, we conceive a strong feeling of aversion. 
When Private Jones, on the morning of his arrival at Fort Buell, 
reported at the orderly-room, he at first sight experienced an instinc- 
tive dislike for Captain Hardtack. This dislike was mutual (for even 
officers condescend at times to entertain personal antipathies to enlisted 
men), and as the days went by Captain Hardtack felt that he hated the 
keen-eyed, handsome private soldier whose calm self-possession nothing 
seemed to disturb, although he might have been at a loss to find a reason 
for his antipathetic sentiments had he been called upon to give one. 
On this particular muster he was more than usually captious, and in 
his preliminary inspection before the march passed in review found 
fault with his men, collectively and individually, emptying out the 
vials of his wrath upon the head of Private Jones, from the sleeve of 
whose dress-coat a button was missing. And the captain made full 
use of this opportunity for the display of his vituperative powers. 
The soldier that he disliked had never before given him the slight- 
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est occasion for a reprimand, for during the year Private Jones had 
been in the battery he had proved himself to be a soldier in every 
sense of the word. He was clean, precise, and intelligent, cardinal 
virtues in military life, and turned out at guard-mount with such 
spotless attire and highly-polished accoutrements that the adjutant, 
who had a nice appreciation of soldierly qualities, invariably selected 
him for the coveted position of orderly. With his comrades Private 
Jones was a general favorite. They were not long in discovering that 
he was aman of superior talent and education, and his opinion and 
assistance were frequently sought in the settlement of many little com- 
pany arguments. He was generous almost to a fault with his money, 
of which he apparently obtained a regular supply from some mysteri- 
ous source irrespective of his pay, a circumstance which gave a show of 
color to the rumor that he was the scapegrace son of some wealthy 
man, to say nothing of various other speculations as to his social status 
prior to his enlistment. But the curious were obliged to content them- 
selves with mere surmise, for Private Jones was remarkably reticent 
in regard to his previous history, and politely, but with unmistakable 
firmness, repelled all attempts to draw him into conversation on the 
subject. Atany rate, the fact remained that Private Jones always had 
money, and, from a soldier’s point of view, plenty of it, and he spent 
it with a freedom remarkable even for a soldier, and with a recklessness 
that would almost have satisfied a sailor. It was a matter of consider- 
able surprise to the other officers in the garrison, who had long since 
recognized in Private Jones a remarkably fine-looking and intelligent 
soldier, that he had not been promoted to a corporalship. The reason 
advanced by Captain Hardtack for ignoring qualifications which were 
patent to everybody was that Private Jones had the reputation of 
being a heavy drinker. In order that it may not be inferred from 
this that Captain Hardtack was an advocate of the principle of total 
abstinence, it may be stated that the frequent delivery of spirit-cases 
at his quarters afforded some ground for believing that he held 
opinions to the contrary of a very unequivocal character. But if 
Private Jones drank a great deal, there was evidently a method in his 
drinking, for he was never known to neglect his duty on that account ; 
nor did he seem to suffer from those macrocephalous sensations which 
usually follow an inordinate indulgence in alcoholic liquors, nor had he 
ever appeared upon the battery sick report as a sufferer from “ acute 
alcoholism,” a frequent and, it may be added, very accurate diagno- 
sis of a great number of cases in the monthly return of patients at the 
post hospital ; for Major Probang, the post-surgeon, had been too long 
in the service to be deceived by fictitious ailments, as many an over- 
night canteen-reveler who tried to “ beat the sick report” with a sup- 
posititious “ cold in the head” found to his cost. But at last there arose 
a vacancy when Private Jones’s merits could not well be ignored, how- 
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ever, for there was absolutely no other man in the battery capable of 
filling the position. Private Jones was accordingly sent for to the 
orderly-room, when Captain Hardtack, with an air of great conde- 
scension, said to him, “ Jones, there is a corporalship vacant in the 
battery, and I have decided to make you a non-commissioned officer.” 

“‘ With your permission, sir,” said Private Jones, “I respectfully 
wish to say that I have no desire for promotion and would prefer to 
remain a private.” 

“ Your preferences will not be consulted,” said the captain, angrily. 
“‘T intend to promote you.” 

“In that event, sir, I have only to ask you to consider my resigna- 
tion of the position,” replied Private Jones, respectfully. 

“ Not unless you can give me good and sufficient reasons,” said the 
captain. 

“T have my reasons, sir,” said Private Jones. 

“State them,” commanded the captain. | 

“Tn the first place, sir,” said Private Jones, “ the difference between 
the pay of a private and that of a non-commissioned officer ig so small 
as to be beneath consideration. Secondly, as no examination is required 
to determine a soldier’s fitness for promotion, that promotion cannot 
be regarded as a recognition of qualifications superior to those of the 
ordinary rank and file. It would seem rather to depend upon the 
mere negative recommendation of having done nothing ‘ to the preju- 
dice of good order and military discipline’ during the term of service 
as a private, or upon the whim or caprice of the battery commander. 
Thirdly, the non-commissioned officer has no especial privileges. He 
messes and sleeps with the men; consequently his interests and asso- 
ciations are, in a great measure, identical with theirs. Under these 
circumstances it is not to be expected that much dignity or authority 
can attach to the office. Fourthly, it not infrequently happens that a 
raw recruit, with perhaps no more than three months’ service, is given 
some extra-duty position in one of the staff departments, and is thereby 
enabled to draw more pay than the regimental sergeant-major, which 
seems to me such an extraordinary F 

“ That will do,” said the captain, with an unsuccessful attempt at 
an assumption of supreme indifference ; “I did not ask you for any 
comments upon the Army Regulations. Go to your quarters ; you will 
not be promoted.” And thus it fell out that Private Jones remained 
Private Jones to the end of the chapter. 


III. 


Now it came to pass about this time that Captain Hardtack decided 
to take unto himself a wife, and 


‘“‘ Indulge in the felicity 
Of unbounded domesticity.’’ 
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There was quite a bevy of marriageable young ladies in the post, each 
of whom possessed more or less pretensions to good looks. They 
greatly exceeded in number the eligible male partis, and as the garrison 
was comparatively isolated, and the circle of acquaintance necessarily’ 
limited, any one of them would doubtless have been glad to secure 
Captain Hardtack asa partner for life. The gallant captain knew 
this, but his mind was in a woful state of indecision caused by such 
an amplitude of choice. After a long period of deliberation, wherein 
he duly weighed the pros and cons of a union with each individual 
young lady, he came at last to the conclusion that he could not do 
better than confer his hand and heart upon the colonel’s daughter, an 
acidulated disappointed maiden of uncertain age, a veritable Tabitha 
Bramble in disposition, 


‘Whose homely face and bad complexion”’ 


had long since 


‘¢ Caused all hopes to disappear 
Of ever winning man’s affection.” 


4 
She had, however, one attractive recommendation in the possession of a 
considerable fortune in her own right, which, in Captain Hardtack’s 
eyes, made ample amends for her numerous personal deficiencies, and 
he had almost made up his mind to declare his intentions, confident in 
the assurance of a ready acceptance (for Miss Colchicum, like Barkis, 
was “ willin’,” and had been for years), when an event occurred which 
caused a complete alteration in his matrimonial plans. This event 
was the arrival at the post of Miss Quilkey, the daughter of Captain 
Quilkey, the regimental quartermaster, a bright vivacious girl of nine- 
teen summers, who had just returned to the post from a lengthy sojourn 
in the East, whither she had been to complete her education. Miss 
Quilkey was a magnificent type of budding American womanhood. She 
was a brunette, tall, lithe, and graceful, and her lustrous dark eyes, 
full of fire and life, took by storm the heart of every unmarried officer 
in the post. Among others who succumbed to her fascinations were 
Captain Hardtack and his junior subaltern, Lieutenant Symper, who 
both became aspirants for her hand. Now, Captain Hardtack in his 
inmost heart had always envied and hated Lieutenant Symper because 
the latter had plenty of money, and Lieutenant Symper experienced a 
profound contempt for his superior officer because that gentleman had 
none. Outwardly, however, they made a great show of cordiality 
until they became rivals in love, when a spirit of such deadly enmity 
arose between them that they disdained all intercourse save “in line of 
duty.” Lieutenant Symper was the son of a defunct post-trader, who 
had amassed a competency by the sale of vitriolic whisky and watery 
beer to the soldiers of some Western post. The old trader, shrewdly 
perceiving that his son’s services in civil life would never command a 
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remuneration equal to the pay and emoluments this liberal government 
bestows upon its gallant defenders, had decided to place him in the 
army, and after a great deal of wire-pulling and the exercise of a vast 
amount of adroit political finesse, a judicious employment of which 
will accomplish wonders in this free and enlightened republic, he suc- 
ceeded in getting his son appointed to West Point, where that obtuse 
youth, to every one’s intense surprise, eventually graduated. Shortly 
after this event the old man considerately died. leaving behind him the 
snug sum of one hundred thousand dollars, of which the ci-devant cadet, 
now Lieutenant Symper, forthwith took possession, and at once assumed 
airs of commensurate importance. Lieutenant Symper was a tall, slim 
young man with an incipient moustache, a vacuous smile, one idea, and 
an eyeglass. He seemed to be continually absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of his own personal attractions. As the soldiers less euphemisti- 
cally expressed themselves, he was “stuck on himself.” He had a 
fixed idea that he was created solely for the purpose of posing for 
the admiration of the feminine portion of humanity, and evidently 
considered himself a lady-killer, par excellence, and a beau of :the first 
water. He became deeply smitten with the charms of the beautiful 
Miss Quilkey, and that he had only to declare his passion to find it 
fully reciprocated he had not the slightest shadow of a doubt. 

Captain Quilkey, the quartermaster, was an elderly man with a 
partiality for whisky and whist, expensive tastes both, for he drank a 
great deal of the former and played most atrociously at the latter. As 
he had no means outside of his pay, and as Mrs. Quilkey was addicted 
to a gorgeous extravagance in matters relating to her personal adorn- 
ment, he often experienced considérable difficulty in making “ both ends 
meet.” He therefore viewed the attentions of Lieutenant Symper to 
his daughter with an approving eye, though he had a very depreciative 
opinion of that gentleman’s mental capacity. But one cannot afford to 
be hypercritical with a prospective son-in-law who has one hundred 
thousand dollars. On the other hand, Mrs. Quilkey was inclined to 
favor the suit of Captain Hardtack, who was the senior captain in the 
service, while Lieutenant Symper was only an additional second lieu- 
tenant. If her daughter married the captain she might live to see her 
a colonel’s wife, which in the other case, at the present slow rate of 
promotion, she could not hope todo, And this social advantage on 
the one side more than outweighed, in her mind, the monetary con- 
sideration on the other. But Miss Quilkey, although she listened duti- 
fully to her father when he enlarged upon the worldly benefits to be 
gained by a marriage with Lieutenant Symper, and to her mother as to 
the social advantages of a union with Captain Hardtack, had certain 
romantic notions of her own in regard to matrimony. She was, more- 
over, a very self-willed young lady, and certainly had no intention of 


being either coerced by her father or cajoled by. her mother into a ma- 
Vor. IX. N. S.—No. 2. 12 
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riage de convenance with a man she did not love. She therefore rejoiced 
in secret at the divided counsels in the domestic camp, and hoped by a 
little judicious manceuvring to prevent a union of the parental forces 
in favor of either the captain or the lieutenant. In her ability to do 
this she felt that the continuation of her single blessedness lay. She 
certainly gave neither of her admirers the slightest encouragement. 
She trembled at the thought of marriage with Captain Hardtack, whose 


‘“‘ Narrow, foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray persistent eye”’ 


inspired her with a feeling of deep distrust, and when in his company 
she made no attempt to conceal her sentiments of aversion. But this 
only inflamed the captain’s passion and made him more determined to 
win her. If she hated Captain Hardtack she simply despised Lieu- 
tenant Symper, and returned his vapid compliments with such merciless 
and scathing sarcasm as would have convinced him of the hopelessness 
of his suit had he not been blinded by overweening self-conceit. 
Matters went on in this way for some time; the captain hesitating to 
make his proposal until he felt more sure of his ground. In the mean 
time he assumed an air of mournful resignation as best befitting the 
condition of a love-lorn swain, and improved “the shining hour” by 
assiduously cultivating the good graces of Mrs. Quilkey, upon whose 
co-operation in his matrimonial aspirations he plainly perceived he 
could count. Lieutenant Symper, however, had no such misgivings as 
to the success of his suit, and several times when alone with the fair 
object of his regard had been on the point of launching into an ardent 
declaration of his passion. But that unimpressionable young lady, when- 
ever the conversation took a tender turn, changed it at the supreme 
moment into channels so severely commonplace, and with an air of 
such provoking nonchalance, that the lady-killing lieutenant, in spite 
of his assurance, was fain to defer his amorous avowal to some future 
occasion. 
R. MoncxTon-DEneE, 
Acting Hospital Steward U.S.A. 


Fort SHERIDAN, ItLrNo1s, December, 1892, 


(To be continued.) 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE Army and Navy Gazette says that dueling in Russia is now for- 
bidden to civilians on pain of imprisonment, and officers are only allowed 
to settle their quarrels by resorting to arms after a tribunal of honor 
composed of officers shall have admitted the gravity of the offense and 
the legitimacy of the reparation demanded. In the event of a combat 
being pronounced necessary to satisfy honor, the minister of war will 
in each case apply to the Czar to sanction the release of the combatants 
from all legal consequences. 


An editorial in the same service paper remarks, 2 propos of the 
late so-called mutinies among the flower of English troops: “ Accord- 
ing to the best authorities, to warrant a charge of mutiny there must be 
not only insubordination, but insubordination of a collective character, 
showing an intention of resisting lawful authority. The word itself, 
like all our military phrases, is derived from the French. It signifies 
resistance to authority, disobedience to orders. A soldier may originate 
a mutiny, just as a civilian may bring about a riot, but a soldier can- 
not ‘ mutiny’ any more than a man can ‘ riot’ by himself. The Duke of 
Wellington laid down the dictum that the words ‘ mutinous’ should 
only be applied to occasion where the number and the conduct of sol- 
diers engaged justify the opinion that it is intended to resist constituted 
authority. It is to be regretted, we think, that the excellent officer, 
whose adjutant of the First Life Guards judged it advisable to pre- 
vent one of the officers of the regiment, who desired to do so, going to 
the canteen when what may be called the row was going on, to order 
the men to desist. Disobedience to such an order would have enabled 
him and the non-commissioned officers with him to single out offenders 
whose offense would be aggravated if accompanied by the consequences 
which the adjutant anticipated. 

“ Mutiny was a crime punishable by death, like sedition ; knowledge 
of mutiny and delaying to inform the authorities, though a capital sen- 
tence, could not be awarded in the British Isles. Mutinous conduct is 
distinguished from mutiny, etc.” 

It is a very difficult thing to judge of such matters at a distance, 
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and without full information, but we have heard the opinion expressed 
that probably the officers were not in touch with their men,—seldom saw 
them, except when formed up, and were dependent for regimental dis- 
cipline upon the adjutant and the sergeants. At least, that is the way 
it looks to outsiders capable of judging,—if the reports in the news- 
papers are to be taken,—which, unfortunately, is not always the case. 


The United Service Gazelte, of the same date, and inspired by the 
same recent events, remarks : 

“There is too much reason to fear that there is in the present day 
a strong inclination to lose sight of the paramount importance of dis- 
cipline as being the all-essential element of an armed force.” 

The writer must be alluding to the British armed forces entirely, — 
although he does not say so,—for there is every evidence that disci- 
pline was never more rigidly enforced, in most armies, than it is at 
present. “If discipline is not checked, it will permeate the whole 
army and sap the very foundation of our military system. We can- 
not agree with those who think that the cases of breach of discipline 
which occurred some time back, or those which happened recently, 
were in any way too harshly dealt with. An offense which, committed 
by a civilian, might be fairly looked upon as trivial becomes serious 
when the act of a soldier, simply because he is a soldier. We fully 
believe that the majority of men who commit breaches of discipline do 
so partly from a mere unreasoning dislike of restraint or from a thought- 
less love of mischief, but in the main as a direct result of pernicious 
teaching received from without. That such misled men should have 
to be severely dealt with is a sad necessity ; more particularly is it so 
where the men charged are of general good character; but, never- 
theless, necessity it undoubtedly is, do we desire to maintain the good 
name and the efficiency of the army. The meting out of punishment 
in such cases is one of the most unpleasant duties which officers, 
whether as members of a court-martial or otherwise, have to fulfil. In 
the words of Dryden, they often 


‘ Love th’ offender, yet detest th’ offense.’ ”’ 


The last journal quoted refers to one of the things which reflects 
upon the hide-bound policy—so to speak—still practiced in the Eng- 
lish army in regard to a recent lamentable outbreak of cholera in India, 
—because troops were marched between Rawal-Pindee and the frontier, 
through cholera camps, in defiance of protests from local civil and 
military officers, who foresaw the inevitable spread of the disease. 
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“What happened? Cholera was carried along and there died: 
Surgeon-Colonel Allan, Surgeon-Captains Kenny and Fowler, Majors 
Dimond and Cole, six European soldiers, and about the same number 
of civilians about the Sanitarium of Murree.” Fifty-nine of the 
Cashmir troops also died; there is only one European officer and a 
native apothecary with each of these regiments, and both discipline 
and sanitation, it is needless to say, are not of the highest order. 

After calling for investigation in this case, the journal quoted asks, 
“ Were the medical and other protests against the certain diffusion of , 
cholera treated with reasonable attention, and made the basis of rational 
precautions? These questions must not be prejudged, but, according 
to much weighty information, the medical warnings which ought to 
have been regarded seem to have been set aside, with the usual calami- 
tous results. It is not forgotten that we have generals who make no 
secret of their being above taking médical advice. Was, it is asked, 
this disaster—as openly stated—an outcome of that spirit ?” 

Many years ago it was discovered that, in sending troops up country, 
in India, perfectly healthy regiments contracted choleza by camping in 
the regular places provided for troops on the march. It was not only 
the contaminated water; the very dust and scales of the excreta, dried 
by the Indian sun, would be stirred up by the tramp of marching feet, 
and taken into the mouth with the air they breathed. It has happened 
that frightful mortality occurred, even on the very next day, after one 
of these camps. The matter is a fact referred to in the text-books, and 
not to be denied. It is to be hoped that the commanding officers 
responsible for the outbreak alluded to above will be held properly 
accountable, 


The last number of the Journal of the Military Service Institution, 
among articles of a more serious character, has one by Lieutenant 
Hawthorne, of the Fourth Artillery, which, under rather a jocular 
style of treatment, deals with the experiences of a recruiting officer and 
tells a good deal of truth in a good-humored way. After describing 
preliminary orders and travel, and the arrival upon the scene of action : 
“On joining the ‘ party,’ you find that the members have been selected 
by their captains ; good assistants, perhaps, but not scholars, no, nor 
clerks, nor men whose handwriting is even legible. The awful truth 
becomes plain that if your salary has never before been earned by the 
pen, it will have to be now. Your only mental nourishment is 
‘Tripler’s Manual’ and the ‘Army Regulations.’ . . . The procession 
of recruits moves on, but the frequency of human imperfections makes 
you rejoice that our race wears clothes. At length a small squad of 
Apollos is made up, and sent under charge of a member of the party 
to the depot. How simple that sounds. In this case words are used 
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to conceal a mental and moral trap. The papers necessary to carry 
out this small military movement comprise an order, by yourself as 
commander of the rendezvous, on yourself as quartermaster and com- 
missary for transportation and subsistence. As quartermaster you en- 
dorse on this order the proper execution of it, and then proceed to the 
composition of the transportation vouchers. 

“This involves a study of the road, its history, dealings with the 
government in the dim past, whether it sold itself body and soul, 
wholly or in part, and, if the latter, how much, when, and under what 
circumstances and conditions. In this way the kind of voucher is 
decided upon and is made out in accordance with what you conceive to 
be the requirements of the law. It may be months before you see this 
voucher again; nay, it may be years; but you will see it again. It 
comes back loaded with questions from people with whom you have 
never had dealings before, and who, apparently in pure friendliness, 
call your attention to certain general orders issued before you entered 
the army. Maybe you can explain, but the chances are you cannot. 
In any case you endorse and the papers sail away once more. A clerk, 
in an auditor’s office, in « printed letter, tells you, in after years, some- 
thing about their ‘ having been found correct ;? but you have forgotten 
all about them ; and the only sensation which they arouse is a general 
feeling of thankfulness towards the whole world.” 

There is more in the same strain ; the writer winding up with cer- 
tain propositions for simplifying matters. ‘“ With a permanent ren- 
dezvous the worst features of this system disappear. Why cannot the 
clerical duties be simplified? Reduce the several funds to one; the 
army of officers to whom responsible, to one; the kinds of vouchers 
for railroad transportation, to one; or, better still, use money only, 
with simple certificates for bond-aided roads. Use money in all trans- 
actions as quartermaster and commissary, presenting simple receipts as 
vouchers to an account current. One oath to cover all of an officer’s 
transactions, instead of a continuous stream of certificates each time 
the name is signed.” 


The foregoing extract recalls the time, say 1863, when the army 
and navy both had their recruiting stations in New York, in the City 
Hall Park,—about where the post-office building now stands. The 
navy had several other rendezvous, of course,—Cherry Street, York 
Street, the receiving ship “ North Carolina,” etc. It was not unusual 
at that time to receive on board the “ North Carolina” one hundred 
recruits a day. The number of people on board, including the “ An- 
nex,” the Cob Dock, was generally very great,—sometimes fifteen or 
sixteen hundred, when drafts were a little slack. To the City Hall 
rendezvous were brought most of the bounty men, destined to fill the 

uota of districts in the State, and, possibly, in Eastern New Jer- 
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sey. These men were landsmen, as a rule, and did not care where 
they went, so that they got the “bounty,” which was often enormous 
for the kind of person Uncle Sam received. If the army recruiting 
officers could not find in their conscience to pass a substitute brought 
by the selectmen of Hardscrabble, the rejected individual was brought 
over to the navy shed, in hopes of being received, or vice versa. The 
most extraordinary devices were resorted to to make substitutes “ pass,” 
just as old “scrubs” and “ plugs” are doctored up to sell at horse auc- 
tions to the inexperienced. Old fellows, past their usefulness as 
tramps or town loafers, were bathed, shaved close, and the hair dyed, 
—after being fed up ata great rate fora few days. Men who had 
been just furnished with a complete set of false teeth, palate plate and 
all; others with the marks of bandages on their varicose limbs; and 
others purblind, were brought up to fill the “quota,” and, if they 
passed, these creatures got an enormous bounty,—twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, in many cases,—more than they had ever before seen in 
all their lives. If they “passed,” the money was paid them in green- 
backs, and new ér old acquaintances got the best part of it. When 
the day’s work was over the navy recruits were marched down one of 
the side streets to the North River, and taken to the navy-yard ina 
tug. They were much too valuable, in certain ways, to be trusted to 
the chances of Fulton Street and the ordinary ferry. 

We remember two very peculiar batches of recruits which came to 
the navy about that time. 

One morning a steamboat brought to the Cob Dock a couple of’ 
hundred “ Jackies,” who had been sent from Hamburg by our consul 
there,—and who consisted of Germans, Dutchmen, Greeks, “ Dagos” of 
every land, a few Kanakas, and a stray Maltese or two. They were 
prime seamen, every man Jack of them. They had been picked out 
by a Hamburg shipping-master,—and those people know their trade. 
With a seaman all ships are alike as far as ropes go, but, unfortunately, 
the regulations required that the recruit should answer certain questions 
in fair English. Not one of these fellows could do that,—but the mat- 
ter was gotten over, and they went to splice and steer and heave the 
lead on the blockade, for what—to them—was “big wages” and most 
generous diet. But we heard that the over-zealous consul was repressed, 
—at least, we never got any more in that way,—as it was illegal. 

Another queer lot was a detachment of rebel prisoners who had 
taken “the oath” at Johnson’s Island, or some one of the other West- 
« ern prison camps, and who had elected to serve in the navy as lands- 
men,—there being less chance of being captured, and treated as deserters, 
Some of these men were actually in the homespun rags in which they 
had stood when “conscripted” in Northern Georgia or Tennessee. 
They had at once been put into battle, had been captured, sent North, 
and then taken the oath, and volunteered, to escape an imprisonment, 
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which seemed more horrible to these mountaineers than to any one else. 
They were, of course, in a bad condition, albeit fine, tall, sturdy men, 
for the most part. We had, on the Cob Dock, an establishment which, 
although it might not come up in luxury to the “Turkish bath” of 
this day, was a very effective one in cleansing. In the first compart- 
ment the man “shucked himself,” and left his rags. In the next, he 
had his hair and beard clipped close; and he then proceeded to a hot 
bath, where a “ship’s corporal” superintended and saw that the ablu- 
tions were complete. Then the “new man” entered another shed, 
where blue flannel clothing was served to him. Truth compels us to 
state that the clothing seldom fitted, but it was better than the linsey- 
woolsey rags—which were burnt. 

Once, the writer came upon a group of these “ reconstructed” per- 
sons, standing on the wharf, and gazing at the swift tide, the passing 
crafts, and the great unknown city on the other side. One of them 
remarked that the swift-flowing water was said to be salt, and not good 
to drink. To this others demurred—as their experience with mountain 
streams showed all water to be good. The first speaker took the 
fagged-out end of an old hawser which lay there, and dipped it over- 
board. Every man of the group then gravely stepped up and tasted 
the dripping hemp, turning away with a grimace and saying, “ It’s, sure 
enough, salt !” 

These men pulled and hauled at gun-tackles well enough. We 
had some of them in the “TIronsides” afterwards, and after they 
‘learned their way about the,ship, made very good additions to the 
gun’s crews. 


Captain Dorst, of the Fourth Cavalry, in reporting to the inspec- 
tor-general, United States army, upon “the cavalry horse, and the in- 
struction of the trooper in drill and details of the service, with sug- 
gestions for their improvement,” says : 

“Under the present system of supplying horses the cavalry horse 
should be from four and a half to six years old when purchased. He 
should have considerable school training after purchase, and the new 
drill regulations for cavalry will probably attach much importance to 
this point. In learning to carry himself properly, bend his neck, 
back, passage, pirouette, jump, etc., he goes through what corresponds 
to gymnastic training for a man, and uses his muscles and tendons in 
a way that he probably never had to use them before, and a certain 
amount of elasticity is necessary. A horse seven years old and up- 
ward has his bones hardened, his muscles and tendons set, and has 
acquired confirmed habits, carriage, and gaits. The younger horse 
will be more docile, will learn more quickly, and a tendency to bad 
habits or vice can be more readily overcome. The difference in results 
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of putting a five-year-old horse and a seven-year-old horse through the 
same course of training, would probably be proportionately as great as 
would be obtained by putting a young man of twenty and another of 
thirty-five, who had no previous training, through the same course of 
gymnastics. There is no doubt the younger man would soon improve 
beyond a point the older could never reach. If the horses were thor- 
oughly trained when bought, of course those eight years old would be 
satisfactory, but such horses are hardly ever found except in the riding- 
schools in large cities, or in the possession of wealthy men who ride 
for pleasure, and such horses have a very high price. 

“The horse I have described will probably cost from one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars to two hundred dollars, if bought by contract, 
though his first cost should not exceed one hundred and fifty dollars. 
He will have some blood and spirit, and will require intelligent han- 
dling. It may be urged that he is too fine and high strung for the 
awkward and rough-handed men we get frequently as recruits. This 
is to a great extent true with our present torturing cavalry bit and re- 
cruits too old to learn to ride, but clumsy German peasants handle 
better horses almost to perfection. By enlisting men for the cavalry 
who are young enough to learn to ride, without short legs, long bodies, 
and splay feet, and by providing each horse with a bit suitable to his 
mouth, and giving a proper amount of time for instruction, our more 
intelligent soldiers ought to do as well as the Germans.” 


“ Anda, bourro! par aqui!” is a cry which many of us will 
remember who have not seen a bourro for years, except, perhaps, in a 
child’s cart. This call of the driver was suggested by reading the 
work of Rudyard Kipling’s father, lately published, entitled “ Beast 
and Man in India,” illustrated by the author. Some people might 
think it a curious book on account of the author quoting his son a 
good deal,—a rather odd reversal of things,—but it is a good book, 
showing knowledge of the country and of the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants. 

Of the dear old “ bourro” he says: “ That caste pride is as strong 
among people of low estate as in the upper ranks is a commonplace 
everywhere. Indian grooms of the leather-dresser tribes are supposed 
to be of low degree; but when a lady of my acquaintance proposed to 
get a donkey for her little son she learned a lesson in this subject from 
one of her horse-keepers: ‘No, madam, my son shall never wait upon 
an ass. You must get a potter’s brat for him, and he must not come 
near our stable.’ . . . India follows, or perhaps the East has led, other 
countries in the use of the donkey’s name as a term of reproach. 
‘Ass’ is a common word in all contemptuous mouths, and ‘ tailless 
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“ ass’ is an occasional enhancement of scorn. When a fool is praised 
by a fool they say, ‘ Ass scratches ass,’ and a similar saying expresses 
the arts of log-rolling intrigues with homely force. For the sake of 
ricochet shots at fools the poor beast is insulted by comparisons which 
would never occur to his humble mind, as ‘ Wash an ass as much as 
you like, you will never make a calf of him,’ or, ‘Bray him in a 
mortar, but he will never be a horse.’ Mohammedans say, ‘If even 
the ass of Jesus went to Mecca he would still come back an ass.’ 
The obstinacy born of ill-usage, which is his only fault, points many 
a gibe. The most despised of creatures, he is in India, as in many 
other regions, one of the most useful. ‘Great works in the West are 
built by strong-armed men, but in India, railway-bank, water-work’s 
dam, and queen’s highway are raised by the slender coolie woman and 
the little donkey.’ ” 

In an interesting chapter upon the horse Mr. Kipling says: ‘‘ Horses 
and horse-keep are cheap, and large castes of stable servants, contented 
with a low wage, are capable under careful superintendence of keeping 
their animals in a state of luxurious comfort. The horses, however, 
which serve native masters are born to purgatory rather than to para- 
dise. Those in the hands of the upper classes suffer from antiquated 
and barbarous systems of treatment, and are often killed by mistaken 
kindness or crippled by bad training, while those of low degree are 
liable to cruel ill-usage, overwork, neglect, and unrelieved bondage. 

“ Artificial paces, air-fighting attitudes, and slow rate of speed are 
still the model of the high-class Indian trainer when left to himself. 
This ideal is somewhat contrary to nature, for the climate is not favor- 
able to the pig-like roundness of form shown in all modern Indian 
pictures as in European representations of a by-gone time. For the 
animals which take their chance with the poor are always light in form 
and often of spectral slenderness. But by rigorous confinement and 
careful stuffing with rich food even this condition is approached. 
Many horses belonging to persons of rank are fattened, like fowls in 
France, by the grooms thrusting balls of food mixed with ghi, boiled 
goats’ brains, and other rich messes down their throats. And, as might 
be expected, very many die of diseases of the digestion and liver under 
the process. The difference between East and West, between old and 
new, between feudal and free conditions is shown in few things more 
clearly than in a comparison of the horse of the Indian rajah with the 
scientifically-treated animal of Europe and America. The latter is 
carefully fed during the all-important period of its growth, so that its 
strength and substance are fully developed, while it is made to take 
regular exercise. Year by year, too, a humane appreciation of its 
natural timidity leads to a more considerate and merciful training, 
which is accomplished without cruel. constraint, harsh confinement, 
violence, or nervous shock. The horse of the Indian noble, on the 
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other hand, is imperfectly nourished in its early youth. Not always in * 
the West will an ordinary farmer understand the requirements of a 
young horse after weaning, but in India it seems impossible to persuade 
people that money spent on a growing horse is money invested. All 
they see is a present loss. Then it is tied up during the greater part 
of its life, not merely secured by the head but tethered by heel-ropes. 
No innovation has been more obstinately fought against by native ser- 
vants of English masters than the loose box, for Orientals have a 
passion for tying things up.” 

The author gives us five drawings of Indian “thom-bits” com- 
monly used, which, for refined cruelty, beat any ‘‘ Guacho” bit we ever 
saw. It is impossible to describe them unless by diagram, but if we 
were absolutely called upon to do so, we should say that they were not 
only “ jaw-breakers” but “ tongue-lacerators.” 

It is very well to see ourselves as others see us. Mr. Kipling, Sr., 
says: “ Possibly, it is unkind to see in the adoption of ambling or 
pacing another index to the unequestrian characters of India. For in 
America, where they want no teaching about horses, ambling is a 
regularly ordained gait. It is taught in India, as formerly in Europe, 
by tying together the fore and hind legs on each side, but this is not 
always necessary, for the pace comes naturally to many animals. There 
are those who ride, and those who sit on a horse and are carried.” 


Sir T. Longmore, surgeon-general, has written, from original 
sources principally, the memoirs of Richard Wiseman, surgeon and 
sergeant-surgeon to Charles II., published by Longmans, London, 
which is interesting in many ways to the general reader. Although 
belonging to an old English family his first service was in the Dutch 
navy, where he saw much service, and was in many actions. 

“There was nothing remarkable at the time Wiseman lived in a 
surgeon practicing for one period in the navy, and afterwards for 
another period in the army; nor, indeed, in the fact of his serving 
under the flag of any foreign country which at the time was on friendly 
terms with England. The two great public military services—the 
navy and army—were not then as distinct in England as they are at 
the present day. Officers of all branches of the military service, and 
of all ranks, occasionally held commissions for sea-service at one time 
and at another time for land. Just as an officer in general command 
might for a time be commanding troops on shore, like the famous Ad- 
miral Blake when operating against the king’s forces in the West of 
England, and subsequently be ordered to take command of a fleet as 
‘general at sea,’ so a surgeon might at onetime be serving with a regi- 
ment in the field, and at another as a ‘sea-chyrurgeon’ on board ship.” 
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*In addition to his Dutch service he also served three years in the 
Spanish navy. 

The earliest of Wiseman’s treatises were designed “ to help the sea- 
chirurgeons,” and his great experience aided his natural abilities in a 
way which made his works most valuable. There are treatises on 
wounds, and on gunshot wounds, burns, gangrene, sphacelus, fistule, 
and fractures. In the naval action of his day frequent dreadful burns 
arose from the combustion of powder, which he treats at length. 
Occasionally he gives us a little insight into the circumstances in 
which the wounded sailors were placed, and the conditions under which 
they had to be treated on board ship. Here is an example: “In heat 
of Fight at Sea, amongst the many wounded men that were put down 
into the Hold to me, one of them had his right Arm extremely shat- 
tered about two fingers-breadth on the outside above the Elbow by a 
great Splinter. I ought to have cut this man’s Arm off presently ; 
but a sudden cry that our Ship was on fire put me in such disorder 
that I rather thought of saving myself than dressing my patients. I 
hastily clapt a Dressing upon the Wound and rolled it up, leaving his 
Arm in his other Hand to support it, and endeavored to get out of the 
Hold as the others did, verily believing I should never dress him nor 
any of them more. But our men bravely quitted themselves of the 
Fire-Ship by cutting the Sprit-sail-Tackle off with their short Hatchets 
(which they wore during Fight sticking in their Sashes). So we were 
freed of the Fire, and by hoisting up the Top-sails got clear of our 
Enemy, and I returned to my work.” 

In regard to amputations in cases of wounds Wiseman says : “ Con- 
sider well the Member, and if you have no probable hope of Sanation, 
cut it off quickly, while the Souldier is heated and in mettle. But if 
there be hopes of Cure, proceed rationally to a right and methodi- 
call Healing of such Wounds; it being more for your credit to save 
one Member than to cut off many.” 

We see that Wiseman was thus among the fathers of “ Conservative 
Surgery.” 

In one place he remarks: “In the Armada Naval de Dunquerque, 
where we Chirurgeons were oft employed in this Service (extracting of 
Ballets and other Extraneous Bodies), we after every fight went to- 
gether, visiting one another’s wounded men.” 

Wiseman became an army surgeon about 1643, and was with the 
Royalists at the siege of Taunton and elsewhere in the West of Eng- 
land, and then went abroad as surgeon to the Prince of Wales. He 
accompanied Charles to Scotland, was at Dunbar, marched into Eng- 
land, was present at the battle of Worcester, and in 1651 was impris- 
oned at Chester. After his release he practiced in London for some 
time, his avocation being interrupted by another imprisonment in the 
Tower on account of his relations with the Royalists. It was after 
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this that he went, for a time, into the Spanish service, visiting the 
West Indies. 

Upon the restoration he was once more in London, and in high 
favor at court. 

Sir T. Longmore gives, in the appendix to his work, a curious list 
of the prince’s followers who accompanied him to the Channel Islands, 
is such strange old French that it is hard to decipher. 

Among others appears “ Docteur Woisement medecin.” 

The volume has a retaarkably fine etching of a miniature of Wise- 
man, now in the possession of the Duke of Rutland. This miniature 
was painted in 1660, and shows a remarkably handsome man, in the 
prime of life, whose good looks are enhanced by the dress, and the 
cavalier style of wearing the hair. The miniature must be an exquisite 
one. 


There has been so much abuse heaped upon the Russians by certain 
writers in widely-read English magazines, whose articles are copied in 
the press of this country, that it is rather a pleasure to read in the Corn- 
hill Magazine a paper from an officer who was one of those sent by the 
English government to learn the Russian language. He passed ten 
months, everywhere most pleasantly, in the dominions of the Great White 
Czar,—traveling extensively,—altogether about seven thousand miles. 

Alluding to the powerful articles upon the “Demoralization of 
Russia,” which have appeared within a year or two, he says: “It is 
the most stupendous indictment of a whole nation, its government and 
its institutions, that I have ever read. Its bitterness is perhaps partially 
explained by the fact that the writer is, I am told, a member of that 
great, unique, and persecuted race, with all their wonderful history and 
marvelous fidelity to their traditions and faith, stretching back to a 
past beside which the history of ancient Greece shrinks into insignifi- 
cance ; and there can be no doubt that the ‘ chosen people’-—with whom 
I am much in sympathy—have suffered, and are suffering, deeply from 
the Russians. It was a distinct relief to me after reading that article 
to reflect that I had just returned from a ten months’ residence in that 
country, . . . and that I had met nothing justifying so overwhelming 
and so bitter an attack. And yet my teachers and traveling com- 
panions were sometimes Jews, sometimes Poles, and sometimes Rus- 
sians, and I lived in eight different families, my object being not merely 
to try to learn the very rich and beautiful language, but also to see as 
much of the different classes of people and of the country as possible.” 
The whole article treats of the national life in a way we have never seen it 
put before,—and one point was especially interesting, and that was the 
democratic character of what we should call the “ public schools,” the 
rates of which are exceedingly low, and are open to all classes. The 
writer proves this by the following paragraph: “ In one family where 
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I lived, that of a colonel of artillery, the lady one day apologized for 
some boyish piece of ill-behavior at the table on the part of her son, a 
lad of fourteen or fifteen, in these terms, ‘ Please excuse him ; but what 
can you expect, Mr. ? He is all day at his school, and may be 
sitting next some uneducated peasant’s children most of the time, so 
small wonder if he acquires some of their habits and manners.’ 

“ Nothing surprised me more than the physique and bearing of the 
Russian soldiers. They are devoted to their officers, and work cheerily 
and well, and may be heard singing—and very well, too—wherever 
they are in any numbers at work or on the march. They are anything 
but tidy or neat in dress or person, and slouch about in a manner which 
is eminently Russian, perhaps, but which would excite the contempt of 
Tommy Atkins. But, nevertheless, they are not only men of fine 
physique, but much older and harder-looking than our own, and work 
uncomplainingly all day. An ordinary Russian regiment would look 
shabby beside one of our own, and its drill would be slacker; but in 
their powers of endurance, hard work, marching, and general content- 
ment,—i.e., absence of all grumbling,—we have much to learn from 
them. Their bravery is well known, even if it were not borne witness 
to by so many of our own officers who were through the Crimea. And 
their numbers,—almost a million on a peace footing, and nearly two 
millions and a quarter on a war footing! I saw some splendid-looking 
regiments in the Circassian army, soldiers of whom any nation might 
be proud, and I may say the same of some regiments of the Cossacks 
of the Don.” 

As for us Americans, we must not forget the great moral support 
we received from Russia in our very darkest hour, when Napoleon IIT. 
and Lord John Russell and others were perching, like buzzards, ready 
to pounce upon what was supposed to be a dying nation. That fleet 
which came here under Admiral Lissovsky and wintered in New York 
meant more than some of us, in the strain and agony of the Civil 
War, could easily understand. 





It is a fact worthy of consideration, in the event of an European 
war, that France alone, of all maritime nations, has an ample force of 
sea-faring men,—more in number, indeed, than they can employ afloat 
at any one time, even with their large fleet. “ But,” says the Army and 
Navy Gazette, “it is to be remembered that the naval service embraces 
in France duties which with us are discharged by other departments. 
Light-houses, the personnel of dock-yard boats, tugs, and lighters, as well 
as the considerable force required for submarine mining work and to 
aid in the manning of coast batteries, all have to be provided for by 
the Minister of Marine.” Finally, some difficulty was experienced in 
finding officers for the torpedo-boats employed in this year’s manceuvres. 
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“The infanterie and artillerie de la marine, which are occasionally 
included in the personnel of the French navy by persons ignorant of 
the facts, are purely a colonial military force, possessing no naval train- 
ing or experience whatever. The former body has recently been or- 
ganized into an army corps; the latter has, in some cases, been con- 
verted into mounted batteries. Such men could, of course, be put on 
board ship, as troops were sent afloat in the old wars; but they have 
no connection, other than the survival of a title, with the defunct 
French marines, and any British troops ordered to sea, as British troops 
have been in the past, would be equally valuable.” 


To any one who has entered the Helder in a ship, and has realized 
the great expanse of shallow water to the eastward of him, dotted by 
the sails of busy trading-vessels, the work of draining the Zuyder Zee 
must appear appalling. Yet the preliminary work already accom- 
plished seems to indicate that the task will be easier than was expected. 
The great dike from the northern extremity of North Holland to the 
coast of Friesland, passing the island of Wieringen (which is nine miles 
southeast of the Helder), is now in course of construction. The work 
is, of course, one which takes time, but it is said that the tides are un- 
expectedly and materially assisting by the deposit of sand and mud 
both outside and inside the dike. There is no doubt of the success of 
the work, which will add near a million of acres to the area of Hol- 
land, or about one-tenth of the whole country. The mouth of the 
Yssel, which empties into the Zuyder Zee, and the mouth of the Am- 
sterdam Canal are to be preserved. The estimated expense of the 
work is under two hundred million franes, or forty million dollars,— 
a very good investment when we consider the value of the Dutch 
polders for grazing and agricultural purposes. 

After the present scheme is complete, another one of much more 
difficult attainment {s in serious contemplation,—the uniting of the 
islands of Texel, Vlieland, Ter Schelling, and the Ameland by means 
of dikes, and then uniting the whole to the coast of North Holland and 
Friesland, thus rounding off the Holland coast so as to present an un- 
broken front to the aggressive waves of the North Sea. But the tides 
between these islands are most powerful and have scored deep channels 
in the sand and ooze, rendering this second scheme more doubtful in 
execution. 

If any one can do such a feat, the engineers of Holland may be 
relied upon to accomplish it. If it is done, the world will never see 
again the remarkable feat of the capture of a man-of-war (frozen in, 
to be sure) by a force of cavalry, which certainly occurred once, if not 
more than once, on these shallow inland waters. 
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The Italian Ministry of War has inaugurated a new department of 
military transport, by which a certain number of men of different 
arms, corporals and privates of infantry of the line, bersaglieri, grena- 
diers, and cavalry are to be instructed in the art of firing and running 
locomotives. The whole scheme is under the direction of the general 
chief-of-staff, and the men selected are to undergo a course of theory 
and of actual practice, either in repair-shops or on the line. The 
terms of admission are: exceptional good health and previous good 
conduct, and to have been, before serving in the army, a machinist or 
blacksmith, or worker in metals, or have been in some way preparing 
for such trades. Of course, they are required to have the “three R’s.” 
A technical examination removes from the list, from time to time, those 
who prove unfit to pursue it, and those who finally pass receive a 
warrant. 

Of course there are certain advantages of pay and rations offered 
to those who take this course, not necessary to be gone into here, but it 
seems to us to be a very sensible arrangement for the Italian army in 
case of war, and for the men themselves after their term of service has 
expired. 


In the discussion of a paper in the Journal of the United States 
Artillery upon the “Theoretical Instruction of Gunners,” by Captain 
James Chester, Third Artillery, United States army, the adjutant of 


the Second Artillery inter alia remarked,— 

“The adjutant-general has lately complained that the number of 
recruits obtained by the general and regimental recruiting services does 
not equal the number of men going out under the new laws. It isa 
matter of dollars and cents. Tell a likely applicant that his pay will 
be thirteen dollars a month, but that he will get but nine dollars a 
month the first year, and he declines to enter. Though you show him 
that he gets his board, lodging, clothes, etc., besides, and that four 
dollars a month go into a savings bank and draw interest, he thinks of 
only nine dollars a month in cash, and is not tempted to enlist. 

“Suppose he does enlist, is a first-rate man, and improves under 
instruction. At the end of three years he is tempted to leave by a 
bonus of say eighty dollars (three months’ pay, clothing money, and 
commutation of rations), and the better he has been made by his in- 
struction the better position he can obtain in civil life and the more 
likely he is to go. They have the same trouble in the navy. Classes 
of men are sent, for instance, to the torpedo station for instruction. 
When their time is up they can, as a result of their instruction, com- 
mand much more pay from electrical companies. They do not re-enlist, 
and their services, which have now become valuable, are lost to the 
government because it does not pay the market price. 
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“Too much instruction has its drawbacks. Many a good, efficient 
non-commissioned officer, whom his captain would be glad to keep, has 
re-enlisted in another arm of the service so that he would not have to 
go to school, but would have as much pay. 

“So the matter comes again to dollars and cents. We are all as 
anxious as Captain Chester to have a well-trained, well-educated corps 
of gunners, but many of us do not think it possible to obtain them 
under existing conditions. If artillery non-commissioned officers must 
know more and be of a higher order than infantry or cavalry non- 
commissioned officers, they must get more pay. This, of course, requires 
legislation, which we should endeavor to obtain; legislation different 
from that of the last Congress, which not only deters men from enter- 
ing the service, but tempts them to leave.” 


The “cholera scare,” so called by ill-informed people, has passed 
for the present. Instead of a “scare,’—if we mean by that a fright 
without reason,—the danger was a very real and present one. The 
incalculable damage which would have been done to the country had 
it obtained a foothold last fall is all forgotten; while sanguine or 
ignorant persons do not realize what may happen next year, if by mal- 
feasance or misadventure the plague is introduced. Only those who 
have been closely associated with the disease in a cholera epidemie 
know what it really is. 

There is a whole lecture upon this subject in one or two paragraphs: 
from a paper on “cholera, and our protection against it,” by Dr. Hart, 
chairman of the National Health Society, published in the Nineteenth 
Century Magazine. He says,— 

“Everywhere on its route it found the dirty places necessary for 
its intense and rapid development. It found these conditions in the 
Russian towns and villages to perfection; and at that we do not 
wonder, but only lament. But it found them hardly less developed, 
strange and sad to say, in the enlightened and flourishing city of Ham- 
burg, which has paid so terrible a penalty for its sins and neglects, and 
has inflicted that penalty and communicated those sufferings to others. 
The Elbe is a filthy, pollated river, flowing through the city which it 
so greatly beautifies and which it has enriched. It is subject to con- 
stant and abominable contaminations, and yet it constitutes largely the: 
drinking water of the city. Vainly are any sanitary measures taken: 
to arrest an epidemic which, under such circumstances, they can only 
mitigate and limit while that pollution continues and while that water 
is drunk. Koch, like Virchow in Berlin, and Monod, Brouardel,. 
Marey, and Roust in Paris, have all put to great profit the demonstra- 
tion of the water theory of the spread of cholera. Snow, Simon, Farr, 
and myself realized that fact. This visit has brought it home to the 
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inhabitants of Hamburg, so that after a while the order went forth 
prohibiting the drinking of water from the Elbe until it had been well 
boiled, closing the baths on the river, and warning the inhabitants of 
their danger. This step did more than all the sanitary powderings (in 
tons) and vague libations (in thousands of gallons) of which we hear a 
good deal there. In so far as the Elbe water is rejected and its dangers 
neutralized, the epidemic was, and will be, arrested. 

“T have before me the full report of the contaminations of the 
Elbe and the character of the water-works. The whole story, seeing 
that this is the ninth epidemic of cholera from which Hamburg has 
suffered, and that it has repeatedly proved the source of departure of 
cholera epidemics migrated into Eurupe, would be incredible, if it were 
not too sadly proved. 

“Some foolish attempts have been made to divert attention from 
the water-supply to other conditions, such as earth excavations, and so 
forth, but they are mere puerilities unworthy of serious attention, red 
herrings drawn across the trail of the line of fruitful research. Seven 
thousand people have fallen victims to the poisoned drinking water 
of the Elbe in one month out of a population of six hundred and 
forty thousand. This was about the proportion, also, in the epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera which I traced to the East London poisoned water from 
the Lee, where, as already said, in a brief space of time six thousand 
died out of a population of six hundred thousand, and two thousand 
destitute ‘ cholera orphans’ were left to public charity.” 

Poor Hamburg! A worse master than the terrible Marshal Dav- 
oust has lately reigned over her. While the sojourn of the French was 
no fault of hers, the great mortality from cholera and the futile and 
wicked attempts at concealment are matters for which her authorities 


must be held responsible. 


Herr Von Hesse-Wartegg, writing ten years ago, said that, if other 
nations did not interfere, the French would make of Bizerta a second 
Toulon. Colonel Playfair, so long the consul-general of England to 
the Barbary states, said that under a European power Bizerta would 
become, in a strategical point of view, one of the important ports of 
the Mediterranean. Lying at the extreme northern point of the 
Tunisian territory, between Cape Zebid and Cape Blanco, is a great 
bight, from which passes into Lake Bizerta an estuary or canal, and 
there is good depth of water. Lake Bizerta is said to be capable of 
receiving in safety the combined war fleets of Europe. Shall we ever 
see them there? Not many miles from the sites of Carthage and Utica, 
it is very suggestive of great naval achievements. The name given 
these parts by the ancients was Hippo-Zarytus, from which the “ Beni- 
zert” of the Arabic and the “ Bizerta” of the Lingua Franca are 


easily derived. 
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The contest for the command of the Mediterranean has lately 
received great attention. Colonel Hildebrandt, of the German army, 
truly says that the opening of the Suez Canal, the Egyptian question, 
the growth of French influence in Algeria and Tunis, and the troubles 
in Morocco, have given a new significance to the Mediterranean as a 
water-way, while attention is centred upon the northern coast of Africa 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the delta of the Nile. The increase of 
French influence in the Mediterranean finds its latest expression in the 
works at Bizerta, rightly described by Colonel Hildebrandt as a point 
of the first political and strategical importance, which will give France 
a dominating situation in the Bay of Tunis, and, with Goeletta, will 
form a very valuable base for naval operations. 

From the Army and Navy Gazette, which quotes the article of 
Colonel Hildebrandt, we learn that “the growth of French activity in 
the Mediterranean is chiefly a danger to England, whose most vital 
interests are bound up with her ability to maintain her communications 
with India. It would not suffice in case of war merely to secure the 
neutrality of the Suez Canal; the absolute command of the Mediter- 
ranean would be necessary to us. Valuable as Malta is, it might well, 
otherwise, be isolated by the French position at Bizerta.”” The views 
of Colonel Hildebrandt as to what England should do in regard to 
this matter are then given. “ Certes, a numerous and efficient fleet is 
worth more than splendid harbors, which in the end must lie open to 
the victorious. While the French, by the situation of Bizerta, possess 
chiefly strategical advantages, the English must see to it that, by the 
rapid perfecting of their armaments, they may be in a position to out- 
match them all.” Nune aut nunquam, says Colonel Hildebrandt, both 
to England and France. 

The French harbor works at Bizerta, according to the Avenir Mili- 
taire, will consist of two moles, each considerably more than a mile in 
length, which will have an opening more than four hundred yards in 
width. There is granite immediately at hand and the work goes on 
rapidly. The new canal which will replace the old one connecting the 
sea with the inner water is also in hand. The whole work is expected 
to be complete in 1895, including wharves and quays. 


In an able article in a late number of the United Service Magazine, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elsdale, of the Royal Engineers, refers to the con- 
trol of that region in these words: “ Let us take only one instance,— 
the question of the command of the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal 
route to the East versus the passage round the Cape in case of war with 
France, with or without Italy as our ally. . . . Are we strong enough 
to hold our own in both seas? or, Can France, by concentrating her 
fleet, overwhelm our divided fleet, whether in the Mediterranean or the 
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Channel? Shall we hold Gibraltar strongly to prevent such a concen- 
tration of her fleet, and keep open the gates of the Mediterranean, 
necessary for the entrance or exit of ours? And, if so, what number 
and description of ships and torpedo-boats stationed at Gibraltar will 
make it too hazardous for the French fleet to attempt to run past? 
Can we rely upon getting these various vessels there on the outbreak, 
or expected outbreak, of hostilities? or ought they, or some of them, 
to be stationed there in readiness all the year round, in peace as in war ? 
Or, in view of the risk attending the easily-interrupted navigation of 
the Suez Canal and the doubts and difficulties connected with the 
closing of the Straits of Gibraltar, would it not be better to turn the 
flank of the whole position—French, Mediterranean fleet, and all—and 
make all arrangements in advance for giving up the Canal passage 
altogether and maintaining our communications with India and the 
East by the Cape route? If so, how about the defense of our Medi- 
terranean fortresses? Can they hold their own for a season while the 
struggle is being fought out elsewhere? and are they victualed and 
provided with men and stores for the purpose ?” 


The anonymous author who has caused such a sensation by his 
“ Englishman in Paris” gives an amusing account of Marshal Vaillant, 
who came from the town of Dyon, and who was of rather humble 
origin, but not at all puffed up by his rise in the military hierarchy. 
When Minister of War, the thing he most hated was “soft-sawder,” and 
“ even when he was wrong he would not admit it to any one who whined 
or spoke prettily. On the other hand, when the visitor or petitioner be- 
came as violent as he was himself, he often reversed his decision. As 
a matter of course the old soldier had many faults, but his good qual- 
ities far outweighed the latter. He was modest to a degree, and the 
flatteries to which men in his position are naturally exposed produced 
not the slighest effect upon him. 

“ He was fond of his native town, one of whose streets bore or still 
bears his name, though, according to all authorities, it never smelt 
sweet by whatsoever appellation it went. But he objected to being 
lionized, so he never stayed with the prefect, the maire, or the general 
commanding the district, and simply took up his quarters at the hotel, 
insisting on being treated like any other visitor. The maire respected 
his wishes ; the population did not, which was a sore point with the 
marshal. Nevertheless, when, in 1858, during their exhibition, they 
wanted him to distribute the prizes, he consented to do so on condition 
that his reception should be of the simplest. The Dyonnais promised, 
and to a certain extent kept their word. Next morning the prefect, 
accompanied by the authorities, fetched him in his carriage. The 
ceremony was to take place in the park itself, and at the entrance was 
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several battalions. The moment the marshal set foot to the ground 
the general saluted, the drums rolled, and the bands played. The 
marshal felt wroth, and at the conclusion of the distribution sent for 
the general, whom, not to mince matters, he roundly bullied. 

“General Picard did not interrupt him. ‘Have you finished, mon- 
sieur le maréchal ? he asked at last. 

“* Of course I have finished.’ 

“Very well; the next time you come out as a simple bourgeois, 
you had better leave the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor at 
home. If I had not saluted you as I did, I should have had the 
reprimand of the minister for war and of the chancellor of the Legion 
of Honor. After-all, I prefer yours.’ 

“¢ But Iam the minister for war.’ 

“¢T know nothing about that. I only saw an old gentleman with 
the grand cordon. If you are the minister for war, perhaps you will 
be good enough to tell Maréchal Vaillant, when you see him, that he 
must not tempt old soldiers like myself to forget their duty.’ 

“¢-You are right, general. But what a fiery lot these Dyonnais 
are, aren’t they?” 

Picard was a native of Dyon also. 

























The Revue du Cercle Militaire says: “ According to the Frankfort 

Gazette, it is proposed in the German army to provide for the instruc- 
tion of a sufficient number of officers and commissaries of subsistence 
so that they may serve as interpreters in time of wer. 

“The Russian and Polish languages will be taught to those in gar- 
rison in the eastern part of the empire, and French elsewhere. 

“ Each corps will have.a fund allowed for this purpose, which fund 
will be distributed between the different garrisons, and is intended to 
cover the expenses of the future ‘ officer-interpreters.’ 

“At the end of March in each year the chief of staff of the army 
will cause examinations to be held, and the candidates will have to 
produce,— 

“1, A composition in the foreign language which they have been 
studying. 

“2. A translation from that language into German. Then they 
will have to submit to an oral examination in conversation and trans- 
lation. 

“ Every five years thereafter the interpreters will have to undergo 
another examination, and those who distinguish themselves will receive 
funds to enable them to travel abroad. 

“The Revue goes on to say that the English, like the practical 
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people they are, have for a long time had this matter in hand, and their 
military papers always publish the names of the officers, of all arms, 
who have obtained the rank of interpreter, and that in a great number 
of different languages. ‘ But,’ says the Revue, ‘ they always give to the 
successful officer a sum which enables him to join practice to theory by 
visiting the country the language of which he is supposed to speak.’ 

“In France we rely upon our ‘interprétes de réserve,’ excellent 
translators, without doubt, in an office, but naturally, by their condition 
(generally that of professor), not prepared to join a staff on horseback 
and translate rapidly and in military terms pressing matters which 
must be settled at once, during a campaign.” 


Colonel King, of the United States Engineer Corps, in an article 
upon guns and forts, in a late number of the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, says that we should make use of all the serviceable 
guns we have. “ Because there is something better is no excuse for 
ignoring that which is useful, even in a moderate way. 

“ We have over three hundred fifteen-inch Rodman guns and a large 
number of eight-inch converted rifles and guns of smaller power, and, 
. in my opinion, even the smallest of these should be utilized in any 
scheme of fortification. They have cost many millions of dollars, and 
would be worth almost nothing for any purpose except that for which 
they were made. These guns are far from being useless even in con- 
flict with the most improved naval outfit. They will perforate all parts 
of some ships and some parts of all ships up to effective bombarding 
ranges, and their fire would furnish effective protection to the so-called 
‘high-power’ guns. As Colonel Alexander used to say, ‘ The best way 
to protect a gun is to mount another gun alongside of it.’ There 
is too much of a tendency in these days to lose sight of the ‘ offensive 
defensive,’ and even to sacrifice offensive power to secure mere passive 
defense. The folly of this is apparent from a moment’s consideration. 
To take an extreme case, we might abandon all attempts at passive 
defenses, such as parapets, turrets, etc., and still make the offensive 
power of our batteries sufficiently great to drive off a fleet just as one 
army drives another from the field, but, on the other hand, no possible 
expenditure for purely passive defenses would be of any avail. 

“Tn balancing the consideration of offensive and passive defense, 
I would not dispense with a single gun now on our works unless abso- 
lutely controlling reasons demanded it. Most of the advantages of the 
much-talked-of ‘ quick-fire’ guns can be attained by a sufficient num- 
ber of ordinary guns firing canister, especially for such work as flank- 
ing torpedoes, ditches, etc.” 

This statement of Colonel King reminds one of Farragut’s phrase, 
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“The best protection against the enemy’s fire is a well-directed fire 
from our own guns.” 

He goes on to say: “I must also admit my inability to see the 
enormous advantages claimed for ‘smokeless powder,’ especially for the 
defense. If we have a proper system of range-finding and pointing 
guns by direction of observers at a distance, the greater the amount of 
smoke in front of the battery the better. In fact, a thick curtain of 
smoke would be a great protection to the defense; and I have long 
believed in the feasibility of distributing smoke from some central 
point by pipes buried in the earth in front of our casemates and bar- 
bette batteries. Such a system might be so arranged, by varying the 
jets of smoke, as to give the enemy the impression of a moving object, 
or at least to conceal all outlines of guns or parapets.” 


Captain Mahan’s “ Life of Farragut” is the first of the “Great 
Commanders Series,” edited by General James Grant Wilson, and 
published by Appleton & Co. The names selected for this series of 
biographies show excellent judgment. Farragut, Taylor, Jackson, 
Washington, Greene, Sherman, Grant, Johnston, Scott, Porter, Lee, 
Thomas, Hancock, and Sheridan compose the list. 

If all the writers accomplish their work as well as Captain Mahan 
has done it will be a marvelous series, for he has treated Admiral Far- 
ragut’s career admirably well, especially as his long period of service 
and variety of employment afforded many temptations to a writer of 
less capacity to enter into digressions. But he has stuck to his text, 
and has given us a delightful and compact biography as clean cut as a 
cameo. 

There is another merit, which we wish more writers of such books 
possessed, and that is a thoroughly well-prepared index. 

We do not think that the portrait is by any means the best likeness 
of the admiral, but that, of course, is merely a matter of opinion. 
There were times, before and after his long confinement on shipboard 
gave him the full-fed appearance presented to us here, that his face 
showed finer lines. 

However, let us not find too much fault with an engraving which 
shows him as he was on that August day when he went into Mobile 
Bay, and, when his leader faltered, shouted, “ Damn the torpedoes! 
Four bells! Captain Drayton, go ahead! Jouett, full speed !” 


King George of Greece not long ago celebrated his silver wedding. 
“ Eheu, fugaces labuntur anni!” It seems but the other day 
(although it is a quarter of a century) that we saw him skipping down 
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the landing-stage at Copenhagen to take the boat to visit the “ Frank- 
lin,” Admiral Farragut’s flag-ship. King George was then enjoying a 
holiday at home after the “ first round” of kingly duty at Athens; a 
tall, fresh-colored, good-looking young man. It isa pleasant feature 
in the life of the Danish royal family that the sons and daughters 
always seem glad to get home again. George was in the Danish navy 
before he became king of Greece, and was said to have been a good 
officer of his years. 

William IV. of England was educated for the navy and passed 
through all its grades, serving for a time as lord high-admiral of Eng- 
land ; but, we believe, he never exercised any active command. 

Dom Luis, the father of the present king of Portugal, was in the 
navy before his accession to the throne in consequence of the death of 
his elder brother. He was always fond of naval matters and delighted 
in visiting foreign men-of-war which came into the Tagus, and always 
doing so in his naval uniform. If the Duke of York comes to the 
throne in England—and we sincerely trust he may, for he is said to be 
“an officer and a gentleman’”’—there will be another sailor-king. 

But, as a rule, it is a younger son who is put into the navy among 
reigning houses. After all, it is the soldier who has decided the fate 
of nations in almost every period when things came to the arbitration 
of the sword, and the making the heir to the crown a soldier seems 
natural enough, except in England, where the very life of the nation 
depends upon her navy. 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘' United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this. de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


My First Leopard. 
(From Baily’s Magazine.) 


UNDER the leopard’s head hanging up 
in our humble hall is the inscription, 
*«Shot at Kalpitiya, October 13, 1874.” 
The trophy was never at any time a well- 
mounted one, for it was done by a local 
taxidermist of poor ability, and it now 
has faded with years and lost a good deal 
of the animal’s savage look, owing to the 
white whiskers having dropped out in 
the course of time. Yet for all that the 
head once belonged to a fine brute, and 
has in my eyes a value of its own as being 
a memorial of the first leopard I ever 
shot. 

Kalpitiya—or Calpentyn, as it is often 
written on the old maps—is an old Dutch 
fort, on the border of what is known as 
the Puttalam Lake, in the Northwestern 
Province of Ceylon. The scene is one 
of the most dismal and forlorn imagi- 
nable, it being a dreary waste of sand, 
mud, and salt water. A barren plain— 
dotted with clumps of scrub jungle to 
vary the monotony—extends on all sides 
of the fort, and gives the place anything 
but an inviting appearance. The little 
hamlet is thinly populated, its chief in- 
dustries being salt-fish curing and the 
preparation of ‘‘ copperah,’’—#.e., the ker- 
nel of the cocoa-nut dried and made 
ready for the oil-mill. 

Insignificant though it be, however, it 
boasts of a police-court, and regularly 


once a month it was my duty on circuit 
to visit this, and to decide there the petty 
criminal and civil cases which the litig- 
ious nature of the people continually 
provides in every part of Ceylon. 

In a sporting point of view Kalpitiya 
was little better than it is in a social one. 
Situated on a mere neck of the mainland, 
there was no shooting of deer nor of 
other large game to be had, and beyond 
a few hares and gray partridges in the 
bushes on the plains (and occasionally 
some curlew and golden plover along the 
shore of the lake) there was very little to 
be done even with the fowling-piece. 

It was, therefore, with no little aston- 
ishment that—on my visiting it in the 
month and year above mentioned—I 
heard that a leopard had recently been 
marauding in the neighborhood, and 
that it had killed several goats and bul- 
locks close to the fort. The latest work 
of destruction had been the death of a 
fine coast-bullock (or zebu ox, as it is 
more generaliy called in India), which 
had been killed during the night preced- 
ing the day on which I received the in- 
formation. No sooner did the intelligence 
reach me than I started out to examine 
the “kill.” I found the carcass of a 
remarkably fine bullock, which, when 
alive, would have been worth at least 
eighty rupees. The only marks of vio- 
lence on it—which appeared to have been 
caused during life—were some deep 
scratches and a bite in the throat. It 
was evident, however, that the leopard 
had made one meal off it after death, for 
a small portion of the inside was eaten 
out. Itis wonderful that a comparatively 
small animal—like a leopard—should be 
able to kill a large, strong brute such 
as an ox without inflicting far severer 
wounds than are usually apparent. The 
injuries to this bullock seemed quite 
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insufficient by themselves to have caused 
death, and I remarked this to the natives 
who were with me. They pointed to 
the bullock’s neck, and said that it was 
broken, and that the scratches and bite 
which I had noticed only showed where 
the slayer had hung on his victim. The 
native theory about such cases is that the 
leopard kills his prey by the momentum 
of his spring, and not by the wounds 
which he inflicts with his teeth and claws, 
,; and very probably this is a true explana- 
tion. 

The “ pugs’’ on the ground were those 
of a full-grown but not of an extraordi- 
narily large leopard. Whether he was 
big or little we determined to compass bis 
destruction, and at once began to make a 
“‘serampi”’ in a tree which was close at 
hand. The Tamil word ‘‘serampi’’ is 
equivalent to the “ machan”’ of India, 
and both mean a platform of jungle sticks 
erected in a tree, where a sportsman can 
lie concealed waiting for his quarry. Jt 
is always made large enough to accom- 


modate two men,—.e., the shooter and | 


his henchman, the latter being always 
spoken of in Ceylon as the “ tracker.”’ 
A more uncomfortable place in which 
to pass a night, or even a few hours, can- 
not be conceived. Even in the days when 
I was active and hardy I always hated 
a serampi. 
to adopt is always painfully cramped, 
and, even when one is covered with a 
good rug,—a thing no night-shooter 
should ever be without,—the rough jun- 


gle sticks (of which the platform is com- | 


posed) find out one’s tenderest parts, and 
try one’s patience to the utmost. More- 
over, there is always a danger of shooting 
over one’s mark, or, at any rate, of hitting 
it too high up. An ambush on the ground 
is in every respect preferable. These are 
formed by making a hollow in the ground 
with the native hoe, and by fringing the 
hole with leafy branches. It must, 


however, be said that in every case of | 


night-shooting regard must be had to the 
surroundings; and, in this instance, the 
‘‘serampi’’ was the more practicable. 


The bullock was lying in a small belt | 


of jungle on the plain, and the spot was 
not more than a mile from the hamlet. 
As there was a friendly tree within 
fifteen yards of the carcass we thought it 
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| the form of the leopard. 


The position which one has | 
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best to avail ourselves of it, and tomake 
it our “‘coign of vantage.”’ 

As a rule, a leopard returns to his 
‘* kill” at about dusk, so we—that is my- 
self and Wappoo, my “‘ tracker,’”’ a man 
who has accompanied me on many a 
shooting trip in that part of the province 
—took up our position on the ‘‘ serampi”’ 
in good time before sunset. Just about 
dusk Wappoo touched me; and, without 
moving his hand, pointed with his finger 


| to the bushes near the carcass. His sharp 


ears—used to every jungle sound—had 
caught the rustle of the approaching 
leopard before mine had noticed any- 
thing. Looking in the direction indi- 
cated, I saw a movement in the jungle, 
and I could just make out, indistinctly, 
I ought to 
have fired then, but I did not do so, 
thinking that the brute would show him- 
self a little more plainly. But, no! 
Something alarmed Mr. Spots. and we 
heard him bound away, and the chance 
was gone. 

Old Wappoo was evidently vexed at 
my not having taken advantage of this 
chance, although he did not say as much ; 
and, having missed it, there was nothing 
to be done but to remain on our perch in 
the hope that, in the course of the night, 


| our game might appear again. 


We had a most uncomfortable time of 
it that night. There was a young moon 
which gave a little light, or, of course, 
we should not have remained at our post. 


| The rains had lately set in, and the 


mosquitoes were in their fullest force. 
Didn’t they touch us up, just a little! I 
had on a suit of thin Cannanore cloth, 
the trousers being rather close fitting ; 
and this arrangement seemed to suit the 
mosquitoes exactly. 

I hope the recording angel has not put 
down all the strong language—deep 
though not loud—which I muttered that 
night when wriggling and scratching 
after each attack of my tormentors. 
Even pious old Wappoo—a good Mus- 
sulman—gave vent to some forcible Ma- 
hommedan “‘ swears”’ beneath his breath. 
All the time the frogs in a pool hard by 
were keeping up a grand concert,— 
“ Wauk-a-wauk-a-wauk-a-wauk.’’ What 
with their exasperating croaks and the 
stings of our insect plagues, it seemed to 
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me as if all the evil spirits in Hades had 
broken loose to torment us. Midnight 
came, but the leopard did not. And by 
this time we had pretty well had enough 
of it, so—as Wappo gave it as his opin- 
ion that the leopard would not come back 
—we went home in a very disgusted state 
of mind. Nothing was heard of the 
leopard next day. It would have been 
quite useless to watch again near the 
carcass ; for it is said that a leopard never 
returns to his ‘‘ kill” after decomposition 
has set in. The only thing forme to do 
was to wait until he killed something else. 

On the following day—the memorable 
October 13—we got exciting news of the 
enemy. He had killed a goat in the 
night, and an old Tamil man had seen 
him pass through his plantain garden in 
the morning. I determined to watch 
near the last ‘‘kill’” in the evening. I 
thought, however, it might be as well 
to go out at once—it was about twelve 
o’clock in the day—and examine his 
tracks in the plantain garden, which was 
quite close to the town. I took two No. 
12 smooth-bores loaded with ball-car- 
tridge. Wappoo accompanied me, car- 
rying my second gun. 

The old Tamil man showed us the 
‘*pugs,”’—which were undoubtedly iden- 
tical with those which two days before we 
had seen near the dead bullock; and he 
said the leopard had gone into a swampy 
bush-jungle which bordered the lake. It 
did not seem likely that the brute would 
stop during the day in this place; still, 
Wappoo thought it advisable that we 
should have a look through it. 

It was quite impracticable ‘ to drive”’ 
this piece of jungle. In the first place, 
the natives there were quite unused to 
such work, and, even had they been 
otherwise, it would have been impossible 
to know where to post one’s self in case 
the leopard should break cover. 

There was, in reality, nothing more 
than a long belt of bush and mangrove 
swamp which was infested with ‘her- 
mit’’-crabs, running about in all direc- 
tions. Through this jungle we pro- 
ceeded cautiously, looking about for 
fresh tracks. We came across them only 
once, in some soft mud; but they were 
quickly lost again when the animal 
turned off upon harder ground. 





When we commenced tracking, several 
natives joined us; and we got about 
three parts of the way through the belt. 
Then one came running up to meina 
state of great excitement, and said that 
he had discovered the leopard. I fol- 
lowed this man, and, looking where he 
pointed, made out in a thick clump of 
bushes the tawny form of the brute 
crouching on the ground. He was 
pretty well hidden by the bushes; but I 
could see that he was facing me, for his 
white throat was exposed to view through 
an aperture in the leaves. He was not 
above fifteen yards from me when I took 
a careful aim at his throat and fired. 
The result was that, with a deep guttural 
bark, he came blundering towards me. 
He had not, I believe, any idea of charg- 
ing (he was too hard hit for that), but 
he instinctively rushed forward in the 
direction that his head was facing when 
he received the wound. I fired the left 
barrel at him, and, as I afterwards found, 
broke his front leg. The shot did not 
stop him, for he turned and disappeared 
among the bushes. Putting in fresh 
cartridges, we at once followed on the 
blood-track, which was easy enough to 
trace, for the blood was all over the 
ground. It was dropping, too, off the 
stems of the bushes against which the 
leopard had struck as he made off. Be- 
fore we had gone sixty yards we came 
up to him lying on the ground with his 
back towards us. I fired once more and 
hit him in the hind-quarters. He got up 
and slowly moved off again, but it was 
only to lie down once more thirty yards 
farther on. 

Then I got a side shot, which killed 
him outright. I found the first shot had 
struck him full in the centre of the 
throat, and had caused a tremendous 
wound. This must have proved mortal 
in a few minutes, even if I had not fired 
again at him. He was a full-grown 
male, six feet eight inches from nose to 
tail, and with a magnificent skin. He 
was taken back to my bungalow in great 
triumph ; and then the work of skinning 
commenced. The process of skinning 
the head and cleaniug the skull, and 
poisoning it all with arsenical soap, 
occupied the greater part of that even- 
ing. A special coolie was dispatched 
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with the prize to Kandy, to hand it to 
the taxidermist for mounting. 

It was curious to see in what demand 
the flesh was among the natives. Nota 
pound of leopard’s meat was wasted. 
The natives believe that leopard’s flesh 
has a wonderfully strengthening and 
rejuvenating effect, and numbers of old 
men and women came that night to my 
“compound” in order to take away a 
steak or two to try if it would give them 
a fresh lease of life. 

If it had this effect, the Kalpitiya 
cattle-lifter—though mischievous in life 
—partly atoned for his atrocities by 
being useful in his death. 

JESSE. 


Castles in Spain. 


Wir cigar in mouth and a book in hand, 
As I sat by the fire and I thought of 
* the rain 
That was falling, without, on the thirsty 
land, 
I built my castles in Spain. 


Of all the structures that man can rear 
Towards the bright clouds and can 
level again,— 
Of all the structures, there are none near 
So grand as my castles in Spain. 


There my love and I can enjoy our youth, 
Yes, a youth that can live,—that can 
never die ; 
For there is no falsehood, ay, all is truth, 
And quickly the days roll by. 


As the smoke rolls upward, with curling 
ring, 
The cigar turns to ash and the ash 
drops away, 
I build me my castle, and angels might 
sing : 
Of its beauty day after day. 


So built I my castles in days gone by ; 
As sweet and as stately were they, and. 
as fair, 
And I sought to forget that they all must 
fly,— 
These castles created of air. 


I was your own in those days, my sweet ; 
I lived but for your sake. When I 
knelt in my pew 
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I glanced o’er the prayer-book your eyes 
to meet, 
And thought, as folks prayed, but of 
you. 


But the days like others have come and 
gone, 
As the days that shall follow will have 
’ to do, 
And they carried with them dear love 
along,— 
But I think, as I smoke, still of you. 


Oh, sweet were those hours! they are yet 
more sweet 
As I think of them now through the 
mist of the years, 
As I think of the joys we felt to meet,— 
But I do not think of the tears. 


Those tears were so bitter to us two 
then,— 
And then there were the quarrels that 
bore us apart! 
There are few women who understand 
men, 
So Love died of a broken heart. 


My cigar is burned till the fire is near 
My moustache and beard that are 
streaked with that gray 
That gives to a man the look of a seer, 
That tells of the years passed away. 


Of such is each life! From youth to old 
age, 
Those plans that seem able to best 
stand the strain 
Take their places upon time’s long fin- 
ished page, 
For life is a castle in Spain. 
Joun RicHaRD MEADE. 


The Unitep SERVICE begs to thank 
Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, for 
two exquisite water-color studies respec- 
tively entitled, ‘‘ Road to Bar Harbor,”’ 
and ‘‘On the Edge of the Ocean,”’ both 
being the work of -that gifted artist, 
Louis K. Harlow. Another Prang pic- 
ture is ‘Strolling Musicians,’ by Mon- 
tegazza, and this is without exception 
the most beautiful Christmas card of the 
year. 
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The First Corps of Cadets, Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia, have sent usa 
little book containing an account of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the corps, the-celebra- 
tion of which took place in October of 
last year. 

The grand old Bay State has a solidity 
in all her elements that dates back to the 
days of the Puritans, and her sons take 
an especial pride in all that fosters a love 
for her ancient institutions. The First 
Corps of Cadets has a noble history, and 
may well be proud of it. From such 
permanent institutions as this a fervid 
patriotism and a strong and abiding love 
of country grows, and the influence 
thereof is shown when, with their flag 
proudly displayed, they do all and fear 
nothing in the defense of a beloved 
country. 

Long may the First Corps of Cadets, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, point 
the way to honor and glory in the na- 
tional defense ! 


Flesh Gain—Flesh Waste. 


UnuaAPPILy for “ average longevity,” 
the number of persons who are obliged 
to resort to vigorous gymnastics and 
simple diets for the purpose of flesh re- 
duction are indeed few; where there is 
one who finds his excess of flesh a bur- 
den, there are scores in and out of 
health who would gladly take on more. 

‘Training up’’ to proper weight need 
be, under right conditions, no more of a 
hardship than “ training down” to it. 
Both involve a question of foods, and of 
exercise and of sleep. 

Modern treatment of diseases takes 
into account the maintenance of physi- 
cal weight,—the increasing of healthy 
flesh and rich blood. There are no more 
lancets in medical practice. And the 
medicine that approaches nearest to 
actual food is the medicine par excellence 
to-day. 

Among the very best of these, and one 
employed by physicians of every school 
in every part of the civilized world, is 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 
While the original idea of cod-liver oil 
in its application to disease was confined 
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almost exclusively to treatment of pul- 
monary troubles, and while Scott’s 
Emulsion has its most telling effects in 
such diseases, this preparation is doing 
much in the line of flesh-building where 
waste has come from other causes; in a 
word, Scott’s Emulsion has placed cod- 
liver oil directly into the category of 
foods, rich fat-foods, the only kind of 
foods which can be depended upon for 
quick flesh production. Why this con- 
dition is so especially true of Scott’s 
Emulsion is due to the fact that by pro- 
cess of emulsification the oil has been 
partly digested, and freed from the offen- 
sive taste which prevented its use in a 
general way. 

Children, even infants, gain through 
this preparation the unequaled nourish- 
ment of cod-liver oil; indeed, there are 
few medicines so well adapted to chil- 
dren,—probably none so beneficial where 
there is great waste of flesh. 


One of the last tasks of Captain Albert 
Gallup, the late Park Commissioner, was 
the preparation of a ‘‘ Hand-book of Mili- 
tary Signaling.” which is to be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Captain Gallup was the Signal 
officer of the First Brigade of the Na- 
tional Guard of New York. At the re- 
quest of Adjutant-General Porter, the 
sheets of-this book were examined and 
approved by General Greely, U. S. A., 
Chief Signal Officer, and the book is 
recommended by him ‘‘as the authorized 
hand-book for the use of the National 
Guard of New York.’ Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Porter has issued an order stating 
that the book “has been approved by 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the rules 
prescribed therein will be strictly ob- 
served.” 


SURVIVORS OF BALAKLAVA. 
HEROES OF THE IMMORTAL CHARGE “IN 
THE VALLEY OF DEATH” GATHER 
AT A BANQUET. 


THE survivors of the immortal charge 
‘(in the valley of death’’ thirty-eight 
years ago, sat down together one re- 
cent afternoon, a small company of 
grizzled, bemedaled veterans, to a ban- 
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quet in the banqueting-room of St. 
James’s Hall, in London. In the chair 
was Sergeant Herbert, of the Fourth 
Light Dragoons, while Lieutenant 
Wightman, of the Seventeenth Lancers, 
occupied the vice-chair. The Commit- 
tee by whom the banquet was organized 
searched the United Kingdom for sur- 
vivors, and the result was the appearance 
of twenty-seven men only. 

As they met hearty grasps were given, 
and the old familiar names called out, 
“ Jimmy,” “ Pete,’’ “Harry,” ‘* Bill,” 
answered to the old call, and as hands 
were wrung one gray-haired veteran 
would say to another, ‘‘Good old 
chum, we managed to wriggle together 
for many a year.” The medals which 
were worn spoke of service in India 
during the Mutiny as well as in the 
Crimea, and though the veterans, with 
one exception, wore plain clothes, on 
every breast the medals were conspicu- 
ously displayed. There were over thirty 
guests present, non-commissioned officers 
in the old regiments, so that the old and 
the new life mingled together, and com- 
radeship was cemented in good nut- 
brown ale. 

Of those present in the charge there 
were nine of the Eleventh Hussars, nine 
of the Seventeenth Lancers, eight of the 
Fourth Light Dragoons, one of the Scots 
Grays, and two of the Eighth Royal 
Irish Hussars. The single survivor who 
wore his uniform, and probably the 
finest man in the company, was Ser- 
geant Fawke, who stood six feet in 
height and measured forty-four inches 
around the chest. He was twenty-two 
years of age when he rode with the Scots 
Grays in the famous charge immortalized 
by the dead laureate. There is not a 
white hair to be seen in his closely-cut 
black crop; his cheeks are clean shaven, 
and his black moustache is pointed @ la 
militaire. 

This man of sixty not only stands 
erect and firm upon his legs, but re- 
joices in his strength, and in proof 
thereof he cut bars of lead through with 
one sweep of his sword, and played with 
a forty-pound club in a way to astonish 
every one. The gallant sergeant wears 
upon his breast the Crimean medal, with 
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and Sebastopol, and also the Turkish 
medal, and his forehead and cheeks show 
now the marks of sword-cut and bullet 
wounds. 

In the charge he tells with great energy 
of the incidents which befell him, how 
in the mad mixing up of Russian and 
English one enemy raised a sword to 
cut off his head when Sergeant-Major 
George Tildesley ran the fellow through 
with the sword which he subsequently 
gave to Sergeant Fawke. Riding back, 
the sergeant tells how a shell came 
skipping along, and after passing through 
the dragoons struck the snow-white 
Canadian charger on which he was 
mounted, killing it on the spot. When 
he fell came the supreme moment of 
danger, but his companions rescued him, 
and a sergeant-major of the Dragoon 
Guards gave him the bridle of a riderless 
charger of the Thirteenth Light Dra- 
goons, and mounted upon him he es- 
caped out of the valley. 

When about to dismount, Fawke 
noticed that the white sheepskin on 
which the saddle rested was covered 
with the brains 6f the dragoon to whom 
the horse belonged, and, filled with nau- 
sea, he let the animal go free. There 
were seven wounds in all received by 
Fawke on the eventful day, three of 
which were on hislegs. Sergeant Fawke 
rode in the Lord Mayor’s show last 
year, and earns a livelihood as a teacher 
of physical exercises in colleges and 
schools. His residence is at Brooms- 
grove, Worcestershire. 

Among others present were repre- 
sentatives of the Thirteenth Light 
Dragoons: Private Lamb, who was 
wounded in two places by a canister-shot 
and had his horse killed under him; 
Sergeant Fred Peck, who had the bars 
shot off his jacket, but escaped unhurt; 
Sergeant Allen, whose horse was shot, 
but was uninjured himself; and Private 
William Sewell, who was wounded in 
the head by a fragment of shell. After 
the usual loyal toasts were given, Ser- 
geant-Major Smith, of the Third Surrey, 
recited ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,”’ with a drum accompaniment, 
which went well. ‘Our Dead Com- 
rades’’ was drank in silence, and a simi- 


three clasps for Balaklava, Inkerman, | lar honor was paid to ‘‘Our Leaders.” 
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The old heroes did full justice to an ex- 
cellent meal, and the company broke up 
at an early hour. 


The many officers of the army and 
navy who make the Grand Hotel their 
head-quarters while in New York will be 
most agreeably surprised on their next 
visit at the wonderful change that has 
taken place in the hotel. The dark en- 
trance-hall and office have gone, and in 
their place a brilliantly-lighted, mag- 
nificently-tiled corridor. 
going elevator has been replaced by a 
modern one. Every room in the house 
has been repainted, papered, and fur- 
nished, and one of the modern telameters 


placed in each, so that now a guest has | 
| ron, in York River, from March to May, 


only to turn the handle of the instru- 
ment and obtain anything he may desire, 
—from a clergyman to a cocktail. 
Apropos of cocktails, it is in the bar- 
room and café. that the greatest change 
has taken place. 
ably the handsomest to be found any- 
where in New York. They have been 
practically rebuilt within the last few 
months, and have been treated in a very 
elaborate manner. The decoration is 


bizarre. The rococo style has been care- | 
fully followed, and with unusual success; | 


the effect while being brilliantly beauti- 
ful is yet in perfect taste. 
thoroughly artistic and refined. The 
prevailing tints are turquoise blue and 
old ivory, relieved by a liberal use of 
gold-leaf. The ornament is all relief- 
work, papier-maché being used through- 
out. The bar is an exquisite piece of 
carving. 


mirrors spring at intervals incandescent 
electric lights. The family dining-room 
on the second floor and the dining-room 
for transients on the first floor have not 
been neglected. The personnel of the 


house remains the same, except that Mr. | 


Smith has retired and Mr. Keech has 
succeeded him. The last named gentle- 
man is a worthy successor of one of the 
most popular of hosts. He is just as 
courteous and considerate of the comfort 
of his guests as was Mr. Smith, and 
rather more modern and progressive in 
his ideas. 


The old slow-' 


These rooms are prob- | 


The work is | 


It is surmounted by three | 


large mirrors. Out of the frames of these | 
| commanding 
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Captain William Whitehead. 


Captain WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, 
United States navy, captain of the navy- 
yard at League Island, Pennsylvania, 
died of pneumonia at that station on 
Sunday morning, January 8, 1893, at 
5.20 a.m. 

Captain Whitehead was born in Penn- 
sylvania, June 12, 1840. He was ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy from 
Pennsylvania, September 23, 1856. He 
was at the Naval Academy, 1856-60 ; pro- 
moted master, 1861; served in the steam- 
sloop ‘“ Dacotah,’’ 1861; steam-gunboat 
‘‘Sonoma,’’ West India Squadron, 1861- 
62; North Atlantic Blockading Squad- 


1862; in James River from May to July, 
1862; commissioned as lieutenant, July 
16, 1862; ironclad steamer “ Passaic,’’ 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 
1863-65 ; engaged off Charleston, South 
Carolina, from July, 1863, to April, 1864; 
engagement in Stone River, South Caro- 
lina, with batteries on James Island, July 
8 to 6, 1864; in Togoda Creek, February 


| 9, 1865; attached to ironclad ‘‘ Monad- 


nock”’ on her passage from New York to 
San Francisco, 1866; commissioned as 
lieutenant-commander, July 25, 1866; 
steamer ‘‘Saco,’’ Atlantic Squadron, 
1866-67; steam-sloop ‘‘ Kearsarge,’’ 


| South Pacific Squadron, 1867-68 ; steam- 


sloop ‘‘ Dacotah,’’ South Pacific Squad- 
ron, 1868-69; attached to steam-frigate 
‘¢ Powhatan,” Pacific Squadron, 1869- 
70; mnavy-yard, Philadelphia, 1873; 
commissioned as commander, June 4, 
1874; navy-yard, New York, 1875-76; 
‘¢Yantic’’ (third rate), 
Asiatic Station, 1876-77; navy-yard, 
Norfork, 1877-79 ; commanding “ Quin- 
nebaug,’’ European Station, 1881-83; 
navy-yard, League Island, 1884-85; 
commanding ‘ Tallapoosa,’’ 1885-86 ; 
promoted to captain, September, 1887; 
commanding receiving-ship ‘St. Louis,’’ 
1888-89; navy-yard, Boston, 1891; 
commanding cruiser ‘‘ Baltimore,’’ 1892; 
navy-yard, League Island, 1892-93. 
Captain Whitehead was an officer of 
high character and earnest convictions. 
He was most conscientious in the per- 
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formance of every duty, and never spared 
himself in the public service. Warm 
and true in his friendships, genial and 
entertaining as a companion, sweet and 
loving in all the relations of life, his loss 
is very great to the service, and to his 
relatives and friends. 


General Butler. 


Tue sudden death of General Ben- 
jamin Franklin Butler, in Washington 
yesterday morning, has removed one of 
the most conspicuous public men of the 
generation in which he lived. His face 
and figure were familiar in every intelli- 
gent household throughout the United 
States. They contributed largely to the 
stock in trade of the caricaturist and the 
political farceur. Ten or fifteen years 
ago the sudden death of few public men 
in the nation would have created a 
more profound sensation than that of 
‘“‘doughty Ben Butler.”” Ever on the 
alert for opportunity. to impose ;his 
natural self-dominance upon the people, 
to many he seemed the embodiment of 
an evil force in national politics, com- 
parable to that of Marat in the French 
Revolution. He was a redoubtable con- 
troversialist; an attorney who was al- 
ways a partisan for his client; an im- 
placable foe. His passing away at this 
time, when he had practically retired 
from public view and had almost ceased 
to be noticed by the wielders of either 
pen or pencil, will provoke reminiscence 
rather than critical praise or dispraise. 

Though few men who have ever lived 
were so beset as he with animosities 
which found expression in savage epi- 
thets and in cruel distortion of his mo- 
tives and acts, yeton the whole his was a 
successful career. He outlived many of 
his bitterest enemies. He died rich, and 
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has left in his Memoirs what he, at least, 
regarded as a complete refutation of the 
more odious calumnies upon his charac- 
ter as a soldier and a statesman. While 
he had many enemies, he possessed many 
warm friends. The members of his per- 
sonal staff during the war were devoted 
to him, and he rewarded their devotion 
in several instances by promotion both 
in military and civil service. 

As a general in the field his contempo- 
raries pronounced him a failure, while 
admitting his administrative vigor and 
ability. With the assumption of the 
stars of a major-general he did not 
cease to be a politician; and his position 
in the army may be best understood by a 
remark made by President Lincoln to 
Simon Cameron, at the White House, in 
the presence of a citizen of Norfolk 
whom Butler had unceremoniously ex- 
pelled from his department, Lincoln 
said, ‘‘I do not know what to do with 
General Butler. He gives me more 
trouble than any other general in the 
army; but should I remove him the 
whole of New England would be down 
here to-morrow.’’ 

He had one virtue coupled with his 
pugnacious love of conflict which ought 
to be writ large on his headstone, and 
that was his chivalric regard for the 
rights of the poor and oppressed. He 
never failed to take the part of the under 
dog out of fear of the ferocity or poten- 
tiality of the upper one. To the last he 
kept in harness, appearing in a civil suit 


| before the Circuit Court in Washington 


the day before his death. The court re- 
fused an immediate hearing to suit his 
convenience. Meantime the veteran has 
gone to his own final hearing, where he 
is sure of a just and merciful audit of 
all the work of a long and busy life.— 
Philadelphia Record, Jan. 10, 1893. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ** United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 7, 1892. 


To tHE First Cuiass.—Richard L. 
Howard, Lieut. U.S.V.; George W. 
Verrill, Capt. U.S.V.; Calvin L. Hays, 
Lieut. U.S.V. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 4, 1893. 


To tHe First Criass.—H. A. Bod- 
man, Lieut. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
Geo. R. R. Rivers. 

To THE SEconpD @1Lass.—W. G. Mer- 
rill. 

Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 8, 1892. 


To THE First CLass.—Prescott Bart- 
lett, Capt.; William N. Coler, Col. ; 
Peter Hand, Capt. 


| 








To tHE Szconp Ciass.—Samuel S. 
Hutchinson, Wm. E. Means, Craig T. 
Wright. 

Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 5, 1893. 
To tHE First Crass.—L. N. Case, 

Major U.S.V.; F. A. Nims, Lt. U.S.V.; 


Seymour Howell, Maj.; D. C. Cham- 
berlain, Dr.; P. A. Dorcey, Lt. 


To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Frank C. Merrill. 


Vermont Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 10, 1898. 
To THE First CLass.—John W. Clark, 


| Capt.; W. S. Vincent, Dr.; G. W. 
| Burleson, Capt.; George I. Hagar, Lt. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—F. L. Hamilton. 


TRANSFERS. 


California Commandery. 


Henry S. Hoskin, Dr., to Illinois Com- 
mandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Wm. M. Turner, to Illinois Com- 
mandery. 
Wisconsin Commandery. 
John J. Fish, Capt., to Illinois Com- 
mandery. 
New York Commandery. 


S. E. Burnham, Capt., to Vermont 
Commandery. 
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NECROLOGY. 


L. McD. Smith, Capt., of Vermont 
Commandery, December 9, 1892. F. E. 
Rice, Lieut., December 1, 1892; John 
W. Sturtevant, Capt., December 12, 
1892; W.L. Candler, Col., December 
20, 1892, of Mas:achusetts Commandery. 


The Seventh Quadrennial Congress of 
the Order will, in conformity with the 
Constitution and the resolution of the 
Sixth Quadrennial Congress, convene in 
the city of St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
Wednesday, April 12, 1893, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. 

The election of representatives will be 
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held in the several Commanderies at a 
first meeting after February 1, 1893, 
and the credentials of the representatives 
of each Commandery, properly attested, 
must be forwarded to the Recorder-in- 
Chief before April 1, 1893. 

In case a Commandery cannot be rep- 
resented by its own representatives, the 
Commander will cause to be transmitted 
to the Recorder-in-Chief, over the seal of 
the Commandery and attested by the Re- 
corder, authority for the Commander-in- 
Chief to select from the Alternates and 
Companions who may be present Com- 
panions as representatives, ‘“‘ who shall in 
all matters appertaining to the Congress 
enjoy the rights and privileges of other 
representatives.”’ 





COLONEL ULRIC DAHLGREN, U.S.V. 


(DECEASED). 


CoLoneL Ucric DaHLGREN was the 
second son of Rear-Admiral John Adolf 
and Mary Dahlgren, and was born April 
8, 1842, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

Completing his school-days in 1858, it 
was decided that his vocation was civil 
engineering, and, as he had received 
much practical instruction from his 
father, he was in 1859 employed to sur- 
vey some tracts of wild land in Missis- 
sippi. In September, 1860, in obedience 
to his father’s wishes, he entered a Phila- 
delphia law-office, but amid the rush of 
events which followed the inauguration 
of President Lincoln he desired to serve 
his country, and July 24, 1861, he was 
attached to a naval expedition from the 
Washington Yard to assist in the defense 
of Alexandria, Virginia. As it became 
evident by September that active opera- 
tions could not be expected before spring, 
Ulric again yielded to his father’s wishes 
and resumed his law studies, with the 
promise that he would be recalled when 
the hour of action should come. 

During the winter of 1861-62 he was 
one of an association of young men who 
formed a light artillery company in 
Philadelphia, at the same time pursuing 


his studies, and the last entrance of his 


written memoranda is, ‘‘ Examination, 
February 24, 1862.” 

On the 26th of May, 1862, young 
Dahlgren, who was then just twenty 
years old, was sent to Harper’s Ferry in 
charge of a battery of navy howitzers, 
and on the 29th was sent back to Wash- 
ington to obtain needed supplies of am- 
munition. His father was in the private 
office of Secretary Stanton, together with 
the President. Ulric’s report was so well 
made and created such an impression 
that, as he was passing out, Mr. Stanton 
tendered him the appointment of captain 
and additional aide-de-camp. He reached 
Harper’s Ferry the next morning in 
time to take part in the final repulse of 
the rebels. 

Captain Dahlgren was attached to the 
staff of General Sigel, who thus speaks 
of him in the series of movements made 
at this time and subsequently : 

“Captain Dahlgren’s services gen- 
erally, on the line of the Rappahannock, 
where he was continuously engaged in 
meeting the enemy’s batteries with our 
own, to facilitate thereby the march of 
our troops and trains alongside of the 
river,/were most valuable.”’ 

“ At the battles of Bull Run and 
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Groveton on the 29th and 30th of August 
he was, almost without interruption, en- 
gaged in planting or relieving our bat- 
teries under the most galling fire of the 
enemy.” 

General Sigel desired to make Captain 
. Dahlgren chief of artillery of his corps, 
and in a note addressed to the governor 
of Pennsylvania, indorsed by President 


Lincoln and Admirals Smith and Foote, 


spoke of his aide as a ‘“‘ young officer of | 


merit and usefulness, who has already | 


distinguished himself and reflected much 


credit on the service.’’ 


Captain Dahlgren’s dash with sixty | 


men into Fredericksburg is well known 
_to history. In the face of five hundred 
or six hundred of the enemy he held the 
city for three hours, and then retired 
with thirty-one prisoners and their horses 
and accoutrements. He was among those 
to cross the river in boats on December 
11 to dislodge the sharp-shooters. The 
captain subsequently served on the staff 
of General Hooker and participated in 
the battles of Chancellorsville and Bev- 
erly Ford, and was retained on the staff 
of General Meade when that officer 
assumed command of the Army of the 
Potomac. While in this position, with 
ten men he entered Greencastle and cap- 


tured most important dispatches, riding 


| Richmond, Virginia. 
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with them thirty miles to Gettysburg. 
He was given pne hundred men to oper- 
ate with, and July 4, 1863, he attacked 
Jenkins’s cavalry and captured Green- 
castle, and on his way back dashed into a 
rebel train, destroyed one hundred and 
seventy-six wagons, captured two hun- 
dred prisoners, three hundred horses, 
and one piece of artillery. In his efforts 
to reach Hagerstown during the attack 
on the rebels, July 6, he was wounded, 
and his foot had to be amputated, and on 
the 24th of July he received his com- 


| mission as colonel. 


Returning to the field on February 18, 
1864, he was given a command of five 
hundred picked men to join an expe- 
dition to release the Union prisoners at 
Colonel Dahlgren 
drove the enemy’s pickets into their 
works around Richmond, but the country 
being aroused he could not make the 
junction with Kilpatrick, and in endeav- 
oring to return to the Union lines he was 
ambushed, and killed at the head of his 
command by being shot in the side and 
back. His remains were secured at the 
close of the war, and, after lying in 
state in the City Hall of Washing- 
ton and Independence Hall of Phila- 
delphia, were buried with distinguished 


honors. 
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